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EASTERN 

WORLD 

INDONESIAN  VOLCANO 
Their  military  operations  in  Indonesia 
have  undoubtedly  put  the  Dutch  in  a 
strong  position  there.  But  it  is  a 
position  on  a  volcano  which  will 
sooner  or  later  erupt.  The  world¬ 
wide  indignation  caused  by  the  latest 
police  action  have  shown  clearly  that 
neither  the  aims  nor  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Dutch  fit  into  the 
political  set-up  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  Netherlands’  complete 
disregard  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council’s  demands  and  their  cold- 
shouldering  of  the  U.N.  Good  Ofiices 
Committee  have  aroused  nearly  as 
much  bitterness  as  their  unilateral 
military  action  itself.  But  the  most 
serious  consequences  of  the  affair  will 
soon  become  apparent  from  the  reac¬ 
tion  amongst  the  Asiatic  nations. 
Pandit  Nehru’s  unmineed  comments 
and  his  call  for  an  inter-Asian  con¬ 
ference  to  consider  the  Indonesian 
problem  is  tantamount  to  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  a  new  “Monroe  doctrine’’ 
for  Asia  which  cannot  be  expected  to 
remain  without  repercussions  towards 
the  entire  relationship  between  East 
and  West.  The  prestige  of  the  young 
nations  of  Asia  cannot  afford  to  be 
ignored  and  it  is  likely  that  the  anti- 
Dutch  manifestations  will  result  in  a 
militant  attitude  against  the  West  in 
general  if  the  other  western  countries 
are  not  prepared  to  show  their  good¬ 
will  towards  Asia  by  taking  a  firm 
stand  against  the  Ehitch.  Much  harm 
has  been  done  already,  politically  and 
materially.  Dutch  assertions  that 
they  succeeded  in  pacifying  Indonesia 
do  not  seem  to  correspond  to  facts. 
Guerrilla  fighting  continues  and  a 
scorched  earth  policy  has  destroyed 
an  incalculable  wealth  of  badly- 
needed  raw  materials,  especially  in 
South  Sumatra.  The  Republican 
army,  which  in  any  case  would  not  be 
a  match  for  the  well-equipped  £>utch 
forces  in  frontal  battle,  has  withdrawn 
to  adopt  the  methods  of  guerrilla  war¬ 
fare  as  the  only  possible  form  of 


military  tactics.  While  the  Dutch 
profess  to  obey  the  cease-fire  order 
of  the  Security  Council,  they  continue 
to  “  mop  up  ’’  what  they  term  “  wan¬ 
dering  gangs  ’’  which,  in  effect, 
amounts  to  isolated  skirmishes  with 
the  scattered  units  of  the  Republican 
army. 

INDO-PAKISTAN  RELATIONS 
IMPROVE 

The  commonsense  approach  between 
the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakis¬ 
tan  to  their  mutual  problems  does 
great  credit  to  the  statesmanship  of 
tne  leaders  of  both  Dominions.  The 
first  definite  step  in  the  right  direction 
was  the  nine-day  inter-Dominion  con¬ 
ference  at  New  Delhi  which  opened 
on  December  6th,  but  nothing  could 
have  been  a  more  effective  proof  of 
sincerity  on  both  sides  than  the  cease¬ 
fire  order  in  Kashmir.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  similar  imderstanding  will 
prevail  at  lower  levels  where  ex¬ 
cessive  patriotism  of  subordinate 
officers  on  both  sides  have  often 
sabotaged  decisions  reached  by  their 
superiors.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the 
main  functions  of  the  Delhi  confer¬ 
ence  to  study  the  best  methods  of  the 
execution  of  past  and  future  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  Dominions.  Until 
its  next  meeting  at  mid-January-in 
Karachi,  several  committees  are  to 
prepare  reports  on  a  number  of  issues 
which  have  hitherto  created  ill-feehng 
between  India  and  Pakistan  and 
which  will  best  be  solved  by  calm 
examination  and  frank  discussion. 
Amongst  them  are  the  questions  of 
the  division  and  supply  of  railway 
and  defence  stores;  the  settlement  and 
prevention  of  border  disputes  between 
East  Bengal  and  West  Bengal,  East 
Bengal  and  Assam  and  between  the 
East  Punjab  and  West  Punjab;  and 
the  arrangement  of  a  great  number  of 
financial  matters.  The  two  Dominions 
are  also  examining  the  complaints 
made  on  both  sides  concerning  the 
press  in  each  other’s  country,  the 
treatment  of  minorities  and  the 
exodus  of  minorities  from  one 
Dominion  to  the  other.  All  these 
efforts  seem  the  more  useful  now  that 
the  biggest  outstanding  question — the 
Kashmir  quarrel — has  l^n  brought 
nearer  towards  a  peaceful  settlement 
The  decision  of  both  Governments 
not  only  to  obey  but  even  forestall 
the  recommendations  of  the  United 


Nations  commission  by  the  cea^-fiiie 
order,  has  tremendously  increase  the 
prestige  of  the  Dominion  leaders  oa 
the  one  hand  and  of  the  U.N.  on  the 
other,  especially  after  the  dishearten¬ 
ing  failure  in  Indonesia*.  It  will  be 
easier  for  India  to  enforce  the  order 
because  she  has  only  regular  trefips 
in  Kashmir,  but  Pakistan  may  find  it 
more  complicated  to  curb  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Pathan  tribesmen.  If  an 
early  truce  can  be  established  under 
these  circumstances,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  free  prebiscite  in  Kashmir  will 
not  bring  peace  to  the  two  Dominions 
and  increase  their  mutual  good-wiil. 

UJS.  RECOGNISES  KOREAN 
REPUBLIC 

The  recognition  of  the  Government 
of  Korea  by  the  White  House  on 
January  1st,  and  the  establishment  of 
full  and  formal  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  friends  of  Korea  as- 
the  first  practical  step  towards  the 
final  return  of  that  country  into  the 
concert  of  fully  sovereign  nations. 
The  Korean  army  which  is  now 
being  strengthened  enables  the  U.S. 
to  withdraw  about  15,000  troops  to 
Japan,  leaving  some  30,000  men  in 
Korea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Korean, 
embassies  will  soon  be  established  in 
the  main  Asiatic  and  European 
capitals. 

BURMA  POSITION  IMPROVES 

Since  the  article  on  Burma’s  civil 
war,  published  in  this  issue,  was 
written,  there  has  been  a  certain  turn 
for  the  better  in  the  Burmese  scene. 
One  of  the  insurgent  groups,  the 
People’s  Volimteer  Corps,  has  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Government  and  will 
be  given  a  free  pardon.  The  Corps 
went  underground  after  the  split 
within  the  P.V.O.  (People’s  Volunteer 
Organisation)  last  March.  The 
rebels,  comprising  about  one-third  of 
the  P.V.O.,  call^  themselves  White 
Bands,  from  the  badges  around  their 
caps,  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  Yellow  Bands,  who  remained 
loyal  to  the  Government  With  the 
surrender  of  the  P.V.O.  Taction,  the 
Communists  alone  remain  in  revolts 
apart  frenn  the  intense  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  Karens  which  soon  may* 
take  a  more  violent  form  if  no* 
formula  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
their  case  can  found. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  AMERICAN  AID  TO  CHINA 

by  Maj.  General  J.  R.  Hartwell,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 


SOME  four  months  have  now  passed  since  the  article 
“Vacuum  in  S.E.  Asia,”  which  appeared  in  Septem¬ 
ber’s  Eastern  World  was  written,  and  developments  in 
the  Far  East  may  well  put  this  paper  out  of  date  before 
its  publication.  Nevertheless,  the  present  seems  a  suitable 
moment  to  consider  the  likely  repercussions  of  events  in 
China  on  policy  in  S.E.  Asia,  and  to  assess  how  the  vexed 
question  of  more  effective  American  aid  to  Nationalist 
China  directly  affects  S.E.  Asia  and  indeed  the  whole 
strategic  position  of  the  Western  powers  in  the  Far  East. 

Let  us  try  to  clear  the  air  by  adumbrating  what  the 
writer  believes  to  be  facts  affecting  the  situation,  and  later 
see  how  these  facts  affect  the  possibility  and  desirability 
of  further,  that  is  to  say  more  effective,  American  aid  to 
the  Kuomintang. 

First,  then,  however  little  direct  material  aid  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  affording  the  Chinese  Communist 
forces,  the  complete  success  of  the  latter  in  dominating  the 
whole  of  China  is  an  essential  part  of  Russian  strategy, 
domination  of  the  Far  East  being  the  main  plank  in  the 
Russian  expansionist  platform.  So  long  as  the  Chinese 
Communists  continue  to  be  successful  in  their  drive,  the 
Kremlin  has  no  wish  to  become  directly  embroiled.  Russia 
is  playing  for  time,  but  the  time  she  requires  is  not  by 
any  means  indefinite  and  so  successful  has  her  “  block¬ 
ing  ”  policy  been  in  the  West,  that  she  now  feels  she  can 
hold,  if  not  improve,  her  position  in  Europe  for  at  least 
the  3  to  4  years  she  considers  necessary  to  bring  her  mili¬ 
tary  potential,  including  atomic  warfare,  to  a  degree  of 
efficiency  which  will  ensure  her  victory  over  any  western 
combination  when  war  comes.  Note,  then,  that  we  here 
have  a  time  factor;  on  the  one  side  the  time  Russia  would 
prefer  to  have  before  she  is  ready  for  world  war;  on  the 
other  the  time  which  would  be  required  by  America  to  ren¬ 
der  her  ‘‘  aid  ”  to  Nationalist  China  effective  without 
taking  steps  which  would  invoke  Russia  to  war.  This  will 
be  discussed  further  later. 

Secondly,  the  situation  in  the  S.E.  Asian  area  is 
definitely  not  inspiring  for  the  western  powers,  although 
given  time  and  the  correct  action  immediately,  it  may  still 
do  so.  Russia  recognises  that  this  area  is  all  almost  vital, 
and  in  great  part  absolutely  vital,  to  western  influence  in 
the  Far  East.  The  present  situation  in  Indonesia  and  in 
Burma  is  deteriorating,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
on  the  cynicism  of  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald’s  dictum  that 
the  pacification  of  Malaya  was  now  a  matter  of  months — 
but  he  couldn’t  say  how  many  months.  Really  effective 
action  in  Indo-China  is  block^  by  the  political  situation 
in  France  and  Communism  continues  to  grow,  if  slowly,  in 


to  the  Yangtze  would  imperil  the  American  position  in 
South  Korea;  actually  I  believe  the  i^ase  quoted  was 
“render  it  untenable.”  The  fact  is,  that  short  of  action 
by  America,  which  would  at  once  evoke  war  with  Russia, 
the  American  position  in  Korea  is  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  completely  untenable  from  the  moment  when  Russia 
decides  to  turn  on  the  heat  through  her  Russian  trained 
and  equipped  Korean  Conununist  forces.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  B.B.C.  broadcast,  the  position  in  Korea  is 
almost  exactly  similar  to  that  in  Berlin — the  Kremlin  calls 
the  tune,  which  will  remain  modified  only  until  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  put  its  whole  plan  for  world  domination  into 
effect.  But  Russia  is  better  placed  in  Korea  in  so  far  that 
she  can  act  through  allegedly  Korean  Communists  and 
thereby  gain  time  by  confusi  ng  the  issue.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  even  before  the  recent  striking  Com¬ 
munist  successes  in  China,  the  Koreans  in  the  American 
sphere  of  influence  were  whole-heartedly  sick  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  their  country  and  saw  the  hope  of  their  main 
interest,  a  united  Korea,  maturing  under  anything  but  a 
Communist  regime.  Events  in  China  can  only  serve  to 
increase  this  feeling. 

Lastly,  note  that  the  rehabilitation  of  Japan  is  making 
rapid  progress  and  although  Communism  is  still  spreading, 
the  general  tendency  is  strongly  more  towards  an 
approachment  with  the  West  than  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  Communist-minded  country. 

Before  turning  to  the  utility,  practicability,  and 
probable  result  of  effective  American  aid  to  Nationalist 
China,  let  us  examine  very  briefly  the  domestic-political 
and  military  set-up  as  it  exists  in  China  at  the  moment 
Take  domestic-political  first:  At  the  time  of  the  rise  of 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  to  prominence  in  1926-28,  I  happened 
myself  to  be  in  China  and  in  fairly  close  touch  with  many 
well-informed  foreigners.  At  first  I  was  much  puzzled 
at  the  inability  of  the  “Northern  Chinese”  to  make  any 
effective  military  stand  against  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  greatly  inferior  existing  military  worth  of  the  “Can¬ 
tonese.”  The  main  reason,  of  course,  was  that  the 
Kuomintang  represented  a  popular  cause  behind  which 
Southern  China  had  its  heart,  and  that  the  administration 
was,  for  China,  reasonably  incorrupt  These  factors,  far 
more  than  dissention  between  the  Northern  War  Lords 
were  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  strength.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  cause,  which  aimed  at  administrative 
and  agrarian  reform  as  well  as  national  unity  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  definitely  on  the  lines  of  a  “  socialist  ” 
state,  strongly  tinged  with  Communism  on  the  Russian 
model.  So  strong,  in  fact,  was  this  tendency,  and  so 


Siam.  So  long  as  no  stronger  policy  than  that  at  present 
is  pursued,  the  best  the  western  powers  can  hope  for  is  to 
drive  Communism  temporarily  underground,  where  it  will 
mature  and  await  the  general  upheaval  of  world  war,  or 
the  pacific  communisation  of  all  the  Far  East  under  Soviet 
tutelage,  whichever  may  happen  first 

Thirdly,  the  American  Secretary  of  State  has  recently 
been  credited  with  having  said  that  a  Communist  advance 


unacceptable  to  the  “  capitalist  ”  powers,  that  a  “  preven¬ 
tive  ”  war  was  only  just  over  the  horizon,  the  domestic 
troubles  in  Japan  probably  proving  the  negativing  factor. 
Southern  China,  therefore,  has  no  inherent  distrust  of 
Communism,  and  nothing  would  be  more  misleading  than 
to  regard  the  willing  incorporation  of  Southern  China  ipto 
a  Commimist  state  as  untUnkable.  There  are  many  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  exact  reverse  at  the  present  time,  artd  tl^ 
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Kuomintang  can  no  more  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  American  people  would  face  it  which  it  wouldn’t. 

Southern  China  nationalism  than  A1  Capone  as  typifying  would  mean  instant  war  with  Russia.  Communist  China 

American  democracy.  has  already  officiaUy  warned  America  against  the  pre- 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  as  Chinese  Communism  ference  of  any  such  aid  and  who  can  fail  to  recognise  that 

in  Northern  China  shows  more  and  more  the  true  Marxian  although  the  voice  may  be  that  of  General  Mao  Tse-Tung 

doctrines.  disilUusionment  grows,  but  even  at  that  it  is  the  words  are  those  of  the  Kremlin?  Any  future 

exceedingly  unlikely  that  such  disillusion  causes  the  misery  American  aid  will  be  matched  and  more  than  matched  by 
and  discontent  that  the  slave-state  methods  of  the  Kuo-  Russian  aid  to  the  Communist  forces,  even  to  the  point 
mintang  recruitment  and  the  financial  chaos  and  starvation  of  a  direct  clash  between  the  two  colossi.  Is  America 
which  follows  the  universal  corruption  of  its  officials  prepared  to  face  this?  Perhaps  it  is  ffie  solution  to  the 
increasin^y  ensures.  And  there  are  already  considerable  world  impasse,  since  all  informed  West^  opinion  knows 
Communist  “  pockets  ”  in  the  area  nominally  still  under  that  victory  over  the  Soviet  Union  must  come  in  the  next 
Kuomintang  control  three  years  or  its  chances  jeoparffised  untU  they  eventiudly 

The  significance  of  the  above  is  that  unless  American  disappear.  But  that  is  not  our  subject. 

■aid  can  be  immediate  and  fully  effective  Southern  China  The  immediate  question  is:  what  short  of  war  with 
may  well  in  the  near  future  come  to  terms  with  Northern  the  Soviets  (without  which  China  cannot  now  be  saved 

Communism,  the  A1  Capones  of  the  Kuomintang  disap-  from  complete  Russian  dominance  over  the  vital  years)  is 

pearing  with  their  incalculable  loot  from  the  political  scene  the  next  step  for  the  Western  powers?  If  this  step  is 
■and  presumably  the  country.  Indications  of  tffis  possibUity,  offensive,  it  will  mean  war.  If  it  is  to  be  defensive  we 
apart  from  miUtary  desertions,  are  far  from  wanting.  In  must  reconsider  in  the  light  of  a  Soviet  dominated  China, 
the  article  referred  to  earlier  it  was  suggested  that  Com-  Briefly  let  us  do  so.  In  July  I  wrote  of  the  importance  to 
rnunism  in  China,  as  a  long-term  policy,  would  be  likely  to  control  of  S.E.  Asia,  and  to  the  Far  East,  of  a  land-mass 
■develop  along  Chinese  national  rather  than  Soviet  inter-  on  the  main  Asian  continent,  comprising  Burma,  Malaya, 
national  lines.  This  probably  remains  true,  but  this  ulti-  French  Indo-China  and  Siam.  With  a  Soviet  dominated 
mate  development  would  be  unlikely  to  affect  the  complete  China  (in  fact  control  of  the  Kumming  area  would  suffice) 
Russian  domination  of  China  over  a  period  covering  the  this  land  mass  will  lose  all  strategic  value,  will  in  fact  be 
next  5-10  years,  which  are  the  vital  ones,  or  the  strategic  untenable.  If  war  is  not  to  come  in  the  immediate  future 
significance  of  China  once  war  is  joined.  and  Russia  is  to  dominate  China,  we  are  back  on  our  very 

What  is  the  military  situation?  Frankly,  for  the  last  most  tenuous  outpost,  the  absolute  limit  of  any 

Kuomintang  this  seems  hopeless.  Space,  or  for  that  possible  withdrawal.  If  war  disastrous  to  our  position  in 
matter  really  trustworthy  information,  does  not  allow  of  the  Far  East  (and  the  world)  is  to  be  avoided,  steps  must 
any  detailed  consideration  of  the  factors  on  which  this  be  taken  now  to  ensure  the  inviolabUity  of  all  the  Island 
view  is  based,  but  in  the  writer’s  opinion  the  conclusion  is  possessions  of  the  former  Japanese  Empire,  of  the  PhUip- 
little  affected  by  the  question  of  American  aid  or  no  pines,  of  Borneo,  of  Indonesia  and  of  Ceylon.  If  these 
American  aid,  at  least  in  any  form  commensurate  with  outposts  go  the  next  blow  will  be  vital.  If  half  the  treasure 
that  afforded  in  the  past :  such  aid.  enormous  as  it  has  which  has  been  thrown  away  in  China,  enriching  either  the 
been  in  pecuniary  cost,  has  still  been  too  little,  too  late.  Communist  forces  or  the  Soongs  and  Changs,  had  been 
and  misdirected.  Before  any  aid  in  the  past  form  or  scale  spent  on  preparations  for  the  sure  defence  of  this  line : 
can  be  effective  a  complete  regeneration  of  the  whole  on  development  of  Australia  and  North  Africa  as  great 
administration  and  political  system  is  a  primary  necessity,  bases,  some  good  might  indeed  have  been  evolved.  If 
It  has  indeed  been  foreshadowed,  but  such  a  cleansing  of  there  is  to  be  a  “Nationalist”  China  in  the  future,  the 
the  Augean  stables  is  not  a  matter  even  of  the  few  years  Western  Powers  must  survive.  They  will  not  do  so  if 
probably  left  to  us  before  Russia  is  fully  prepared  for  war.  American  aid  is  again  misdirected.  Short  of  immediate 
It  is  a  matter  possibly  for  generations.  There  is  simply  war  with  the  Soviet,  we  haye  lost  China,  but  it  ne^  not 
not  the  time  available.  The  alternative  is  mihtary  assis-  be  for  ever.  But  if  we  do  not  act  now  on  this  realisation 
tance  of  a  direct  kind  in  men  and  material.  This,  even  if  we  are  ourselves  lost. 


CHINESE  COMMUNISM’S  “NEW  LOOK” 

hy  Tony  Gibson 


IN  the  last  12  months  the  Chinese  Communists  have  to  govern  the  country,  once  conquered,  they  inust  have  on 
proclaimed  their  goal  to  be  the  military  conquest  of  the  their  side  at  least  a  proportion  of  the  administrators,  the 
whole  country.  It  begins  to  look  as  though  they  mean  technicians,  and  the  local  government  class  in  China.  In 
business.  a  word,  they  must  recognise  the  fact  of  a  “  managerial 

It  is  one  thing  to  proclaim  as  the  Party  objective,  the  revolution  ”  in  China,  and  their  success  depends  on  their 
nnlitary  conquest  of  the  rest  of  China.  But  this  carries  ability  to  exploit  it.  It  is  not  only  the  “  middle  class  ”  in 
with  it,  as  Chinese  Communists  themselves  are  beginning  industry  and  politics  which  is  involved.  There  is  also  an 
to  realise,  a  problem  in  its  way  as  ^at  as  any  military  analagous  group  in  agriculture  which  the  ^inese  Corn- 
obstacle  before  them.  They  are  beginning  to  realise  that  inunists  describe  as  the  “  Middle  Peasants.”  These  two 
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must  be  brought  behind  the  Communists  if  they  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  extend  their  present  hold  on  China.  A  good 
many  of  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders,  along  with 
some  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  leaders,  have  had 
some  experience  of  the  early  days  of  the  Russian 
Revolution.  No  Chinese  with  that  experience  is  likely  to 
overlook  the  imj^rtance  of  the  Kulak,  or  his  Chinese  equi¬ 
valent,  the  “  Middle  Peasant  ” — the  mildly  conservative 
small-holder — in  the  making  and  successful  maintainance 
of  Revolutions. 

In  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  increasing 
evidence  that  the  Chinese  Communists  have  not  only 
understood  their  problem,  but  are  making  sweeping 
phanges  in  their  administration  and  in  the  “Party  line” 
in  order  to  meet  the  new  situation.  The  first  sign  of  a 
change  came  a  year  ago,  in  the  “Double  Tenth  Mani¬ 
festo”  of  the  Party,  which  included  “students  and  com¬ 
mercial  circles  ”  in  its  call  for  a  grand  alliance  against  the 
Nationalists.  The  following  month  a  Communist  leader 
explained  that  “  the  key  to  unity  with  the  ‘  Middle 
Peasants’  and  to  overcoming  their  backwardness  and 
wavering  is  ...  in  the  non-infringement  of  their  interests.” 
Last  March  came  an  even  more  impressive  volte  face — a 
directive  to  all  party  members  which  denounced  in  mea¬ 
sured  terms  the  heresy  of  “  Left  Adventurism.”  This,  it 
was  explained,  consist^  in  “  allowing  workers’  interests  to 
£0  beyond  the  limits  set  by  reasonable  economic  demands 
.  .  .  Though  the  workers  are  exploited,  they  must  never¬ 
theless  join  hands  in  the  common  struggle  with  native 
capitalists  ”  against  Chiang  Kai-Shek.  In  April  the  “  native 
capitalists  ”  themselves  were  invited  to  “  escape  from  the 
Kuomintang  dictatorship”  into  Communist  territory,  and 
low  interest  loans  were  offered  as  an  inducement  In  May 
one  of  the  Communist  Border  Governments  promised  that 
“all  merchants  and  industrialists  whose  interests  have 
been  infringed  .  .  .  shall  be  fully  compensated.” 

The  latest  major  change  in  Communist  policy 
occurred  this  summer,  when  a  directive  issued  in  June 
reversed  more  than  a  decade  .of  Communist  economic 
policy.  It  stated  that  interest  rates  could  be  freely  fixed 
by  the  lender  and  the  borrower,  and  working  conditions 
freely  fixed  by  the  employer  and  the  employee.  So  con¬ 
siderable  a  modification  of  Chinese  Communist  doctrine 
and  practice  underlines  the  importance  which  the  Com¬ 
munists  attach  to  the  non-pwlitical  classes  in  China.  This 
was  summed  up  this  August  at  the  Communist-sponsored 
“  Sixth  China  Labour  Congress  ”  at  Harbin,  one  of  whose 
major  pronouncements  was  that  “the  national  capitalists 
who  are  oppressed  by  the  Kuomintang  must  be  won  as 
allies.” 

Inside  Communist  territory  one  can  glimpse  some¬ 
thing  of  the  struggle  which  is  going  on  to  build  up  a  new, 
forward-looking  administration  out  of  the  mixture  of 
China’s  old  sloth  and  new  fanaticism.  A  letter  comes  to 
hand  from  a  friend  who  has  been  working  for  more  than  a 
year  alone  in  the  Communist  backwoods.  He  is  the  last 
to  approve  of  Communism  politically.  This  is  how  he 
describes  the  local  and  provincial  officials,  with  whom  he 
has  been  dealing :  “  Lesser  officials  have  not  much  power 
and  are  afraid  to  experiment  with  something  new,  or  per¬ 
haps  they  have  not  the  background  for  appreciating  the 
possibilities  for  progress  .  .  .  That  can  only  be  expected 
of  petty  officials  m  petty  jobs.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 


of  the  inte^ty  of  the  top  officials  here,  and  of  their 
genuine  desire  to  serve  the  people.  .  .  They  have  made 
many  innovations  and  accomplished  a  .political  revolu¬ 
tion  already.  If  you  can  convince  them  of  the  wisdom  of 
a  change  and  point  to  a  practical  way  to  accomplish  it . .  . 
they  will  find  a  way  to  put  it  into  practice.” 

The  way  which  they  are  finding  is  bound  up  very 
Iai£ely  with  their  village  organisation.  They  have,  as  the 
writer  can  witness,  decentralised  administration  to  an 
amazing  degree.  They  began  this  in  part  at  least  as  a 
means  of  combating  air  attack  by  di^sing  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  government  over  a  wide  area.  They  have  ended 
by  delegating  the  responsibilities  to  the  village  elders 
elected  by  the  local  farmers  into  self-governing  vUlage  and 
district  councils.  So  far  as  can  be  seen,  these  councils 
are  doing  a  valuable  job  of  education  in  civics  and  in  the 
long  run  they  will  provide  the  top-rank  administrators 
which  the  Communists  so  badly  ne^.  In  the  meantime, 
they  are  tackling  the  problems  of  land  reclamation  in  a 
very  encouraging  way,  although  handicapped  by  the 
dearth  of  skilled  agriculturists  who  can  introduce  new 
methods  of  planting,  irrigation,  and  stock-breeding.  Most 
of  all,  there  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  men  with  the 
industrial  “  know-how  ”  to  put  over  die  great  schemes  of 
rural  industry  and  establish  the  city  factories  for  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  agricultural  products,  which  are  needed  if  a 
proper  use  is  to  be  made  of  Chinese  agriculture. 

By  and  large,  the  students,  graduates,  business  men 
and  technicians  who  can  contribute  this  “  know-how  ”  are 
all  in  Nationalist  territory.  Traditionally,  these  groups 
have  kept  outside  Chinese  politics.  But  in  the  last  two 
years  economics,  the  ruinous  facts  of  inflation  and  food 
shortage  and  the  black  market,  have  forced  them  out  of 
their  isolation  and  into  a  scattered,  leaderless,  inexperi¬ 
enced,  but  nevertheless,  courageous  and  persevering 
opposition  to  the  Central  Government  They  began  as 
neutrals,  still  retaining  enough  of  their  “non-political”" 
tradition  to  oppose  with  equal  vehemence  the  bigotry  and 
intransigeance  of  both  Left  and  Right. 

In  recent  months,  however,  the  hopes  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  been  rising,  for  there  has  been  a  steady  move- 
of  the  opposition  groups  towards  the  extreme  Left  This 
is  in  part  the  result  of  American  policy.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  supported  the  extreme  Ri^t  in  China  without 
imposing,  apparently,  any  modification  on  the  repressive 
and  narrow-minded  courses  which  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-Shek  has  consistently  adopted.  This  has  in  turn  pre¬ 
pared  receptive  ground  for  suspicions  about  the 
MacArthur  policy  of  rebuilding  Japan’s  industrial,  and 
thence,  it  is  alleged,  her  military,  potential.  In  protest 
many  Chinese,  particularly  among  the  students,  are  now 
refusing  to  accept  even  reUef  supplies  from  the  Americans 
and  there  are  more  and  more  reports  of  anti-American 
exhibitions,  demonstrations,  and  illegal  literature. 

There  is  less  and  less  hoi«  for  the  establishment 
of  a  sane  and  moderate  Nationalist  Government.  This  in 
turn  leaves  steadily  less  room  for  an  independent  “  Party 
of  the  Middle  Way.”  The  chief  hopes  for  such  a  “  third 
force  ”  came  originally  from  the  student  movement.  Nine 
months  ago  the  New  Year  Manifesto  of  the  Chinese 
National  Student  Federation  recorded  its  opposition  to- 
Communists  and  Nationalists  impartially.  That  situatiom 
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of  the  Kuomintang  ”  was  established  under  the  leadership 
of  Marshal  Li  Chi  Sen.  Last  May.  open  as  well  as  secret 
negotiations  went  on  between  the  Committee  and  the 
Communist  leaders.  In  August  Mao  Tse  Tung,  the  Com¬ 
munist  chairman,  invited  these  liberal  opposition  leaders 
to  “convene  a  meeting  for  joint  consultation.”  That 
meeting  is  now  in  active  preparation.  The  Americans 
themselves  seem  at  last  to  tw  recognising  that  Chinese 
Communism  has  become  too  powerful  to  be  dealt  with 
simply  by  arming  the  Nationalists  against  it. 

It  is  an  old  Chinese  custom  to  exaggerate  declarations 
of  undying  hostility.  It  is  equally  an  old  Chines  custom 
to  effect  a  compromise.  Chinese  Communism  is  winning 
because  its  leaders  have  brilliantly  understood  the  use  of 
compromise  and  manoeuvre.  Their  political  “  New 
Look  ”  may  or  may  not  be  insincere.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  increasing  popularity  amongst  almost  every 
section  of  Chinese  ojHnion.  Nationalism  in  China  wiU 
only  counter  it  effectively  when  it  dissociates  its  policies 
from  the  Americans  and  reaches  down  within  its  own 
Chinese  tradition.  There  does  not  remain  very  long  for 
that  lesson  in  political  fashions  to  be  learned. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  BURMA 


by  Robert  P.  Martin  (Rangoon) 


Burma  is  a  case  history  of  how  the  heritages  of  a  San,  numbering  125,000  to  150,000  members,  which  turned 
destructive  world  war,  inexperience,  personal  jealousies  against  and  fought  the  Japanese  towards  the  end  of  the 
and  private  ambitions  can  wreck  a  nation  despite  the  war. 
pride  and  hope  of  its  citizens.  Groups  of  the  P.V.O.  rebelled  early  this  summer  when 

Four  separate  civil  wars  are  going  on  simultaneously  the  Government  refused  to  follow  their  demand  for  “  leftist 
in  Burma,  and  the  Government  is  trying  desperately  to  unity”  which  would  have  required  acceptance  of  the 
make  peace  with  each  of  the  rebellious  groups  or,  failing  Communist  peace  terms. 

that,  to  crush  them  militarily.  All  of  the  warring  parties  (4)  The  Karens :  Pro-British,  and  probably  supported 
were  once  united  in  the  Anti-Fascist  Peoples  Freedom  by  some  private  British  groups,  they  demand  local 
League  which  governed  Burma  after  Britain  granted  the  autonomy  within  the  Burma  State, 
colony  its  independence.  The  Government  launched  a  far-  The  four  rebellious  groups  do  not  fight  each  other,  but 
reaching  programme  aimed  at  establishing  a  Socialistic  rarely  co-operate  in  military  activities  against  the  Govern- 
State  with  a  strong  democratic  base.  But  personal  feuds  ment.  If  united,  they  might  overthrow  the  Socialists  now 
over  the  speed  of  the  programme  and  the  assassination  in  the  saddle.  The  8,000  Red  Flag  Communists  and  15,000 
of  U  Aung  San,  young  and  brilliant  leader  of  the  coalition  White  Flag  Communists  were  the  best  anti-Japanese 
government,  made  civil  war  inevitable.  The  rebellious  fighters  in  the  war,  and  are  adepts  at  guerrilla  fighting, 
groups  can  be  classified  as  follows:  The  Karens,  a  dour,  industrious  and  honest  people,  are 

(1)  Red  Flag  Communists;  They  precipitated  the  the  best  soldiers  in  Burma.  They  were  loyal  to  Britain 
conflict  nearly  two  years  ago  by  staging  anti-Govemment  throughout  the  war  and  as  a  result,  thousands  were 
demonstrations  in  an  effort  to  speed  up  the  expropriation  massacred  by  pro- Japanese  Burmese.  This  hatred  of  the 
programme  and  secure  more  power.  When  then'  leader,  Burmese  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the  Karen  rebellion. 
Thakin  Soe,  was  imprisoned,  they  broke  with  the  coalition  The  Karen  revolt  posed  a  difficult  problem  for  the  Govem- 
and  went  underground.  ment  The  best  troops  are  Karens,  and  the  Burmese 

(2)  White  Flag  Communists:  Slightly  less  violent  General  Officer  Commanding  is  Maj.-Gen.  Smith-Dun,  a 
than  their  Red  Flag  counterparts,  they  rebelled  last  March,  Karen.  The  Karen  troops  thus  far  have  been  loyal,  but  the 
allegedly  on  instructions  from  an  Indian  Communist  named  Government  has  not  dared  use  them  against  their  own 
Ghoshal.  Certainly  after  Ghoshal’s  arrival,  the  Government  people. 

was  plagued  by  a  series  of  political  strikes.  When  these  There  are  no  fundamental  differences  among  the 
•were  crushed,  the  White  Flag  Communists  staged  their  groups.  All  advocate  Socialism,  but  the  Communists  want 
military  uprising.  to  speed  up  the  process  and  carry  it  further.  They 

(3)  WWte  Band  P.V.O. :  The  P.V.O.  (Peoples  criticised  the  Government  for  its  aUeged  submission  to 
Volunteer  Organisation)  was  the  private  army  of  U  Aung  British  economic  policies,  and  insisted  that  Burma  should 


has  changed  too,  with  the  times.  In  the  last  few  weeks  a 
steady  stream  of  students  has  been  quitting  the  various 
Nationalist  Universities  and  Middle  Schools  to  enter  Com¬ 
munist  territory.  A  significant  example  is  the  University 
of  Honan.  The  writer  knew  some  of  the  students  there : 
they  were  a  timid,  on  the  whole  conservative,  “  pro¬ 
vincial  ”  community.  This  summer  when  the  Communists 
temporarily  occupied  Kaifeng,  the  capital  of  Honan,  they 
appealed  for  teachers  and  technicians.  Two  large  groups 
from  the  University — professors  as  well  as  students — 
threw  up  everything  they  had  and  left  for  Communist 
territory. 

At  last  the  Chinese  Communists  are  winning  over  the 
teachers  and  technicians  they  so  sorely  need.  Evidence  of 
their  internal  administration  shows  that  they  have  already 
won  over  to  a  large  extent  the  “  middle  peasants  ”  and 
some  of  the  small  capitalists.  There  remain  the  political 
and  financial  leaders  in  Nationalist  territory.  Even  here 
the  signs  are  in  the  Communists’  favour.  For  above  a 
year  there  has  been  a  steady  leak  of  disgruntled  Nationalist 
generals  and  politicians  into  the  neutral  territory  of  Hong 
Kong.  Here  the  “Left  Wing  Revolutionary  Committee 


onent  itself  toward  Russia.  They  wanted  expropriation  of  one-third,  and  the  destruction  of  river  shipping  is  hitting^ 
foreign-owned  land  and  industries,  without  compensation,  the  Government  at  its  most  vulnerable  point  T^e  Govern- 
Negotiations  now  going  on  are  aimed  at  bringing  the  ment  is  confident  that  it  can  crush  the  rebellions  and  then 
dissidents  back  into  the  coalition.  One  of  the  lures  is  the  proceed  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Socialist  State.  But 
promise  of  a  new  election  next  year.  But  it  seems  some  wise  observers  point  out  that  when  the  Burmese 
inevitable  that  me  Socialists  would  win  a  majority  in  rebelled  twice  in  the  last  half  of  the  19th  Century,  it  took 
parliament,  which  would  once  again  alienate  the  the  British  eight  and  five  years  respectively  to  crush  the 

Communists.  revolts.  The  Burmese  were  poorly  armed  then,  while  the 

Meanwhile,  Burma  suffers  severely  from  the  war.  The  British  had  enormous  superiority.  Now,  all  of  Burma  is 
Government  lost  the  equivalent  of  £4  million  in  revenue  flooded  with  Japanese  arms  and  Allied  equipment  supplied 
this  year  because  all  of  the  rice  harvest  could  not  be  to  the  guerrillas.  A  political  compromise  might  settle 
collected.  Nearly  three  million  acres  of  rice  lands  are  still  Burma’s  difficulties  for  the  moment,  but  a  successful  war 
out  of  cultivation.  Timber  production  has  been  reduced  by  may  take  ten  years  to  win. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  SIKHS 


by  Lt.-CoL  D.  MacD. 


The  name  Sikh  comes  from  the  Hindi  verb  Sikhna, 
which  means  “  to  learn.”  Sikhs  are  therefore 
learners,  and  this  was  the  name  given  to  the  original 
followers  of  Nanak  Chand.  the  man  who  started  the  Sikh 

religion. 

Nanak  was  born  in  1459,  in  a  village  near  the  Punjab 
town  of  Lahore.  He  died  in  1539,  so  that  he  lived  during 
the  time  of  Moslem  supremacy  in  India.  The  Delhi  King¬ 
dom  may  have  been  on  its  last  legs,  but  the  First  Battle 
of  Panipat  in  1526  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Mughals 
under  Barbar.  Nanak’s  early  life  followed  the  traditional 
line  of  all  students  in  search  of  spiritual  guidance— years 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  in  company  with  both 
Moslem  and  Hindu  sages.  He  is  said  to  have  pilgrimaged 
to  Mecca,  as  well  as  to  Benares,  while  his  most  constant 
companion  was  a  Moslem  musician  who  played  on  the 
simple  three  stringed  instrument  known  as  the  rebeck.  But 
neither  Hindu  nor  Moslem  scriptures  satisfied  him,  and 

he  returned  to  his  village  with  the  convinced  faith  that, 

“  All  men  are  bom  equal.  God  is  infinite  and  invisible. 
There  should  be  no  caste  and  no  idols.  Respect  temples, 
mosques  and  holy  rivers,  but  bow  to  none  but  God  who 
has  sent  many  Prophets  into  the  world.” 

And  so  Nanak  became  a  Guru,  or  teacher  of  his  faith, 

ard  he  preached  it  wherever  men  gathered  together.  In 
Moslem  mosques,  Jain,  Hindu  and  Buddhist  temples 

and  places  of  pilgrimage. 

His  was  no  new  religion,  but  rather  a  simple  Theism. 
He  forbade  sati  (widow  burning)  and  the  killing  of  female 
ch^dren.  He  acknowledged  the  main  Hindu  principles  of 
reincarnation,  transmigration  of  souls  and  cremation 
after  death.  He  held  the  cow  sacred,  but  refused  to  hold 
the  heroes  of  Hindu  mythology  as  divinities.  He  himself 
did  not  drink  alcohol,  neither  did  he  smoke  or  eat  flesh. 
His  teachings  drew  many  to  him.  and  these  followers  he 
termed  Sikhs. 

Guru  Nanak  was  a  man  of  peace.  As  he  lay  dying 

be  heard  his  sorrowing  followers  arguing,  among  them- 

selves  as  to  how  his  b^y  should  be  treated  after  death. 

The  Muslims  wanted  a  burial,  and  the  Hindus  a  crema¬ 

tion.  Nanak  is  said  to  have  opened  his  eyes  and  then 


Fife  (Ranikhet,  India) 


given  instructions  that  at  his  death  fresh  flowers  should  be 
put  on  his  right  side  by  Hindus  and  on  his  left  side  by 
Moslems.  Those  whose  flowers  remained  the  freshest  by 
the  next  morning  should  claim  his  body  and  dispose  of  it 
according  to  their  rites.  After  his  death  these  instructions 

were  carefully  obeyed,  but  next  morning  the  astonished 
followers  found  that  all  the  flowers  were  equally  fresh,, 
while  the  body  had  vanished. 

Nanak  appointed  his  own  successor,  a  disciple  called 
Lahna.  Nine  more  Gurus  were  to  follow  Nanak.  The 
office  of  Guru  became  hereditary  with  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  Guruship.  Nanak’s  two  sons  seceded  from  the  sect 
cn  the  death  of  their  father  and  appointment  of  Lahna. 

The  first  three  Mughal  Emperors— Barbar,  Humayan 
and  Akbar — were  tolerant  towards  all  religions  and  the 
Sikh  sect  flourished  during  these  reigns.  Akbar,  indeed, 
gave  a  tract  of  land  to  Ram  Dass.  the  Fourth  Guru,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  famous  Amritsa  tank,  or  pool,  was  dug. 

When  filled  with  water  it  became  known  to  Sikhs  as  “  The 
Pool  of  Immortality.” 

Arjun  Mai,  the  Fifth  Guru,  was  the  man  who  started 
to  bring  the  Sikh  sect  into  racial  and  social  channels.  His 
Guruship  lasted  from  1581  to  1606.  and  he  was  the  first 
hereditary  Guru.  He  built  the  Golden  Temple  in  the  pool 
that  had  been  made  by  his  father.  This  Temple  housed 

the  Adi  Granth,  or  first  book  of  the  Sikh  religion,  which 

made  its  appearance  at  this  time.  The  book  starts  off  with 
a  complete  exposition  of  the  Sikh  faith,  and  every  follower 
had  to  learn  it  by  heart,  and  recite  the  faith  each  morning. 
Arjun  Mai  also  introduced  a  regular  tax  from  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  instead  of  the  free  offerings  that  had  been  the 
previous  custom. 

With  the  death  of  Akbar  and  the  coming  of  Emperor 
Jehangir,  there  was  a  period  of  religious  persecutions.  The 
Fifth  Guru  was  cast  into  prison  and  died  under  torture, 
but  not  before  he  had  instructed  his  son,  Har  Govind,  ta 
give  up  preaching  peace,  and  to  defend  the  Sikh  brother-  , 
hood  by  force  of  arms. 

Under  their  Sixth  Guru,  then,  the  Sikhs  became  war- 
Lke.  and  organised  themselves  for  self-defence.  Now  the 

majority  of  the  first  adherents  of  Guru  Nanak  were  Jats 


and  Khattris.  These  were  healthy  strong  agriculturists  of  The  Tenth  Guru,  Govind  Rai,  was  murdered  in  1708» 
splendid  physique,  and  are  therefore  largely  responsible  and  there  was  no  successor.  Before  dying,  he  fold  hi& 
for  the  splendid  fighters,  and  self-reliant  pioneers  that  the  disciples  that  their  mission  was  at  an  end.  In  future  their 
Sikh  community  have  produced.  Even  in  the  early  days  bible,  the  Grandth  Sahib,  was  to  be  their  guidance.  By' 
of  Har  Govind.  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Sikhs  were  so  his  previous  introduction  of  an  initiation  and  baptismal 
pronoimced  that  Jehangir  was  alarmed  and  once  again  rite,  he  made  it  quite  clear  that  any  adult  may  become  a 
their  Guru  found  himself  in  prison.  But  it  was  these  acts  Sikh,  but  no  one  can  be  bom  one.  The  name  Khalsa  also 
tliat  accelerated  the  welding  of  the  Sikhs  into  a  great  war-  dates  from  the  death  of  Govind,  for  in  announcing  that, 
like  clan,  and  they  certainly  fostered  the  antagonism  that  in  future  Sikhs  must  choose  their  own  leaders  and  milita^ 
was  felt  towards  Aeir  oppressors.  commanders,  he  said  “Henceforth  the  Guru  shall  be  in 

After  Har  Govind  there  came  Har  Raj,  1645  to  1661;  Khalsa.  and  the  Khalsa  in  the  Guru.  I  have  infused  my 
and  Har  Kishan  1661  to  1664.  Shah  Jahan  followed  mental  and  bodily  spirit  into  the  Grandth  Sahib,,  and  tte^ 
Jehangir  as  Emperor,  and  Aurangzeb  foUowed  Shah  Khalsa.” 

Jahan.  The  religious  persecutions  continued,  and  were  Aurangzeb  died  in  1707,  and  the  great  Mughal' 

probably  at  their  worst  under  Aurangzeb,  when  Tegh  Empire  began  to  break  up  into  disorder  And  internal 
Bahadur  was  Ninth  Gum.  The  latter  was  soon  taken  strife.  For  the  next  two  hundred  years  only  two  Mughal 

prisoner  by  Aurangzeb.  but  no  tortures  could  make  him  Emperors  reigned  for  more  than  six  years — Muhammed 
renounce  his  faith.  Shah  from  1719  to  1748,  and  Shah  Alam  II  from  17S9  to* 

Tegh  Bahadur’s  son,  Govind  Rai,  was  only  15  when  1806. 
his  father  was  executed.  He  fled  into  the  hiUs  for  The  Punjab  became  the  scene  of  endless  battles.  The- 

20  years.  Then  he  returned,  determined  to  destroy  the  Sikhs  thought  that  their  time  of  revenge  had  arrived,  and 

Mughals  and  set  up  an  independent  Sikh  State.  All  they  overran  the  province  of  Sidhind  in  revenge  for  the 

flocked  to  his  banner,  and  he  introduced  the  rite  of  initia-  murder  of  their  Tenth  Gum.  But  the  Emperor  Bahadur 

tion  into  the  faith,  at  which  the  title  Singh  pion)  was  given.  Shah  had  time  to  caU  upon  the  armies  of  the  Deccan,  and 
He  also  bound  them  more  together  by  introducing  five  the  Sikhs  were  eventually  defeated.  Many  were  captured 
distinctive  articles  of  Sikh  wear.  They  are  the  five  Kakas :  and  once  again  hatred  was  fostered  by  the  many  atrocities, 
the  Kir  pan,  or  knife  for  readiness;  the  Kara,  or  iron  to  which  the  prisoners  were  subjected, 
bangle  worn  on  the  wrist  for  fidelity;  the  Khanga,  or  comb  Then  Afghan  hordes  came  down  into  the  Punjab,. 

worn  in  the  uncut  hair  known  as  the  kes;  and  the  Kachha,  capturing  Lahore  and  Amritsar.  The  Golden  Temple  was 
or  short  drawers  worn  for  freedom  in  fighting  and  march-  demolished,  and  the  Sacred  Pool  filled  with  rotting  mb- 
ing.  bish.  Perhaps  it  was  this  wanton  destruction  of  their  Holy 
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of  Holies  that  spuned  the  Sikhs  into  making  a  final  effort. 

for  under  Jassa  Singh,  they  routed  the  Af^ans,  captured 
Lahore,  and  set  up  an  independent  Khalsa  State. 

During  a  short  period  of  independence,  the  Sikhs 
formed  themselves  into  bands,  which,  in  turn,  became 
grouped  into  larger  units  according  to  kindred  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  latter  were  known  as  Mists.  The  more 
powerful  members  of  certain  clans,  what  we  may  term  the 
elite  of  Sikh  aristocracy,  made  themselves  masters  of  large 
tracts  of  land  on  either  bank  of  the  river  Sutlej.  At  the 
same  time  (about  1760  or  so)  the  Akalis  came  into  being. 
These  consisted  of  the  more  religious  elements  who  did 
not  enrol  in  any  clan,  nor  would  they  acknowledge  any 
master.  These  Akalis,  or  “  Immortals,”  wore  blue,  with  a 
high,  pointed  turban  in  which  the  chakra  was  carried.  The 
chakra  is  a  quoit  of  steel  with  a  knife-like  edge,  and  this 
became  the  weapon  and  symbol  of  those  who  made  them¬ 
selves  guardians  of  the  religious  side  of  the  Khalsa. 

Zaman  Shah  took  Lahore  in  1798,  but  he  appointed 
the  Sikh  Ranjit  Singh  as  ruler.  Of  no  education,  but  of 
great  energy  and  perception.  Ranjit  Singh  soon  brought 
all  the  separate  Sikh  bodies  under  his  control,  except  those 
South  of  the  Sutlej,  who  appealed  to  the  British  for  pro¬ 
tection.  These  cis-Sutlej  States  became  the  Phulkian 
States  in  1809,  and  correspond  to  Patiala,  Nabha  and  Jind. 

Since  Ranjit  Sin^  could  not  expand  to  the  South,  he 
turned  elsewhere.  First  Kangra  was  annexed,  then  Mul¬ 
tan  in  1818.  The  following  year  Kashmir  and  after  that 
the  Peshawar  Valley  were  added  to  the  Sikh  territories. 
Sha  Shuja  became  a  refugee  in  Lahore,  and  from  him 
Ranjit  Singh  obtained  the  Koh-i-Noor  diamond.  There 
were  a  number  of  European  officers  serving  with  the  Sikh 
army,  and  Ranjit  gather^  together  a  ring  of  able  ministers. 
The  brothers  Gulab  Singh  and  Dhian  Singh.  Dogras  of 
Jammu,  were  his  most  trusted  advisers. 

When  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  died  in  1839,  he  left  an 
army  of  92,000  infantry,  31,800  cavalry,  171  garrison 
guns,  and  3^  field-ineces.  But  he  left  no  real  successor 
and  his  sons,  widows,  generals  and  ministers  fought  among 
themselves  for  the  leadership.  Order  gave  way  to  insur¬ 
rection.  intrigues  and  assassinations,  l^e  Army  remained 
the  only  organised  body,  but  instead  of  being  the  servant 
of  the  State,  it  became  the  master. 

In  December,  1845,  the  Army  crossed  the  Sutlej  into 
British  territory.  Battles  were  fought  at  Mudki,  Feroz- 
shah,  Aliwal,  and  finally  at  Sobraon,  where  the  Sikhs  were 
decisively  beaten. 

After  this,  the  First  Sikh  War,  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Lahore.  Under  this  the  Sikh  Darbar  were  to  hold  the 
Government  of  the  Punjab  on  behalf  of  young  Duleep 
Singh,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ranjit’s.  Kangra  and  Jullun- 
der  were  ceded  to  the  British,  together  with  aU  possessions 


on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  An  indeannity  of 
£1,500,000  was  imposed.  As  the  Sikhs  were  unable  to  pay 

all  of  this  sum,  they  (»ded  the  hill  (xiuntry  between  the 

rivers  Beas  and  Indus,  including  Kashmir  and  Hazara,  in 

consideration  of  £1,000,000. 

It  was  now  that  Gulab  Singh  of  Jammu  came  into 
the  picture.  He  offered  to  pay  the  £1,000.000  to  the 
British  in  return  for  Kashmir,  and  the  offer  was  accepted. 

But  peace  did  not  last  for  long.  In  1848  two  British 
officers  were  murdered  in  Multan.  The  attempt  to  govern 
the  Punjab  through  the  Sikh  Darbar  was  not  a  success. 
The  remains  of  the  Sikh  Army  were  chafing  at  restraint, 
and  they  made  an  aUiance  with  the  Afghans. 

A  British  force  was  hurriedly  got  together,  and  met 
the  Khalsa  Army  near  the  river  Jhelum.  TTie  severe 
battle  of  Chilianwala  was  indecisive,  but  at  Gujrat  in 
February,  1849,  the  Khalsa  Army  was  crushed  and  the 
war  ended. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  Second  Sikh  War,  the  British 
annexed  the  Punjab;  Duleep  Singh  was  depos^  and  went 
to  live  in  England;  the  famous  Koh-i-Noor  diamond  went 
into  the  regalia  of  the  Crown  of  England;  and  the  fine 
Sikh  Army  was  disbanded. 

But  is  a  Sikh  ever  reaUy  happy  in  times  of  peace? 
Their  religion  is  a  hard  one,  adopted  for  war,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  number  of  Sikhs  began  to  decline  during  the 
first  peaceful  years  of  British  rule.  Then  the  British 
proclaimed  that  sons  of  Sikhs  would  not  be  enlisted  into 
the  Sikh  units  of  the  Army,  unless  they  themselves  had 
been  baptised  or  initiated  as  Sikhs.  Thus  the  Sikh  religion 
opened  up  military  careers  in  the  best  regiments  of  the 
Punjab,  and  the  Khalsa  received  a  new  lease  of  life. 

With  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  came  recogmtion 
of  the  Sikh  States  of  Patiala,  Kapurthala,  Nava  Jindh. 
Faridkot  and  Kalsi.  On  May  5th.  1948,  Patiala 
merged  with  seven  other  States  to  form  the  Patiala  and 
F.ast  Punjab  States  Union,  with  an  area  of  just  over 
10,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  over  five  million  and 
a  total  revenue  of  some  Rs5,50,00,000.  Yadavinder  Singh. 
Maharaja  of  Patiala  has  b^n  appointed  Rajf^'amukh  of 
the  Union  for  life.  The  other  states  are  Kapurthala. 
Nabha.  Jind.  Faridkot.  Kalsia  (all  Sikh  States);  and  the 
two  Moslem  States  of  Malerkotla  and  Nalagarh.  which 
date  back  to  the  Afghan  days. 

The  majority  of  the  population  is  Sikh,  and  with  the 
official  inauguration  of  the  Union  on  July  15th,  1948,  we 
see  that  this  community  has  once  again  acquired  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  its  own. 

And  thus  has  history  repeated  itself,  but  there  is  the 
great  difference  that  the  present  Union  has  been  the 
result  of  peaceful  negotiations  and  not  the  result  of  war¬ 
like  aggression. 


A  NOTE  ON  BURMESE  NAMES 
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Burmese  names  of  persons  are  often  arbitrary  and 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  translation  into  English  and 
other  languages  like  Chinese  names  do.  Place  names 
«re  mostly  descriptive.  They  are  also  a  problem  in  that 
there  is  a  complexity  of  meaning  due  to  merging  of  local 


dialects  and  also  to  corruption,  for  which  length  of  time 
and  carelessness  of  usage  are  responsible. 

Burmese  have  no  surnames.  Christian  names  are,  of 
course,  unthinkable  for  obvious  reasons.  The  son  does 
not  carry  the  father’s  name  and  takes  a  totally  different 
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name  from  that  of  his  father.  For  instance,  a  man’s  name 

is  Maung  Ba  (this  is,  by  the  way,  a  common  name  for  the 

Burmese,  just  as  John  is  for  the  English).  His  son  does 

not  take  any  part  of  his  name;  his  name  may  be  Khin 
Maung  or  San  Tun  or  what-not  So  also,  his  daughter 
may  be  Ma  Aung  Kyi.  Ma  Hla  Myint  or  any  such  name. 

Maung  Ba  is  the  representative  name  for  the  Burmese, 
the  commoner.  The  name  has  two  parts.  The  first  word 
Maung  is  roughly  equivalent  to  Mr.,  and  has  its  variants 
in  U  and  Ko.  (Nga  is  also  another  variant,  rarely  used 
except  for  derogatory  purposes.)  U  is  the  suffix  denoting 
advanced  age  and  high  position.  U  So-and-So  may  either 
be  a  man  of  advanced  age,  that  is,  above  thirty,  he  may  be 
a  man  of  position  (any  position  above  a  menial  servant’s), 
or  he  may  be  both.  U,  ffierefore,  is  the  formal  suffix,  while 
Ko  is  the  informal  suffix.  It  is  used  amongst  intimate 
friends  and  relations  of  the  same  age  and  position  in  the 
femily  tree,  or  social  status.  Maung  is  both  formal  and 
informal,  but  it  denotes  definitely  younger  age  of  the 
addressee,  or  Iowct  status.  The  modem  suffix  Thakin 
(meaning  master,  lord)  is  now  becoming  popular.  But  ihe 
usage  is  restrict^  to  those  who  have  voluntarily  taken  up 
this  honorific  and  those  who  have  once  been  members 
of  the  pre-war  Thakin  Party,  a  radical  nationalist  party 
which  started  a  vigorous  campaign  for  Burma’s  indepen- 
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dence.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  these- 

suffixes  (except  Thakin)  are  sometimes  used  as  part  of  tho 

name.  For  example,  l^in  Maung,  Maung  Ko,  Maung  U. 

These  names,  with  the  usual  suffijc  U,  will  become  U  Khin 
Maung,  U  Ko.  U  Maung  U.  (The  last  name  retains 
“  Maung  ”  to  avoid  the  possible  awkwardness  of  a  double 
U.) 

There  are  only  two  feminine  suffixes:  Ma  and  Daw. 
The  former  is  the  counterpart  of  Maung  and  Ko,  the  latter 
being  the  equivalent  of  U.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
although  Ma  sometimes  forms  the  part  of  a  name  Oilc& 
Ma  Ma  or  Daw  Ma  Ma),  Daw  does  not.  Some  of  the 
personal  names  are  translatable.  For  example,  Khin 
Maung  means  “Mr.  Affection,”  Ma  Aung  Kyi  “Miss 
Success  Clear,”  San  Tun  “Mr.  Distinguished  Example,”^ 
Ma  Hla  Myint  “  Miss  Beauty  High.” 

Place  names:  Rangoon  (Burmese:  Yan-gon)  means 
“End  of  Strife,”  Victoria  Point  (Burmese:  Kawt-thoungy 
“  Island  of  Sand.”  The  first  is  a  pure  Burmese  word.  The 
second  is  a  complex  of  Mon  dialect  and  Burmese.  These 
are  random  examples.  The  list  is  inexhaustive.  Some 
names  defy  definition,  simply  because  their  origin  is  so- 
mixed  and  corrupt  that  only  Burmese  philologists  may  be 
able  to  write  a  thesis  to  explain  them. 


TOKYO  CHIT  CHAT 

from  OUT  Correspondent  in  Japan  —  John  Murdoch 


LAO-TSE  AND  MACARTHUR 

While,  during  the  past  eighteen  months  in  Japan,  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  arrogance,  at  the  same  time  1  did 
not  observe  any  cringing  sycophancy  towards  occupation- 
aires.  The  Japanese  attitude  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the 
maxim  Shikata  Ga  Nai  (“  it  can’t  be  helped  ”).  In  other 
words  the  Japanese  are  taking  General  Mac  Arthur,  who 
has  done  an  amazingly  good  job  here,  philosophically,  in 
accordance  with  the  Chinese  philosophy  of  Lao-Tse,  which 
has  exercised  considerable  influence  on  Japanese  thought 
for  more  than  twelve  centuries.  One  is  constrained  to 
reflect  that  two  joints  propounded  by  the  wise  Lao-Tse 
may  well  explain  the  present-day  Japanese  attitude 
towards  its  Allied  conquerors. 

“In  humble  contentment  and  yielding  pliancy  are  to 
be  found  real  grandeur  and  strength.”  says  Lao-Tse.  And 
this  “  yielding  pliancy  ”  predominates  throughout  Japanese 
life  to-day.  Perhaps  in  no  other  sense  is  it  better  exem¬ 
plified  than  in  the  Japanese  form  of  wrestling  known  as 
Judo  or  Jujutsu.  Ju  is  translated  as  “  soft,  weak,  gentle.” 
while  the  do  is  “  way;”  the  jutsu  of  Jujutsu  is  “  art.”  A 
crafty  Jujutsuan  always  seems  to  “go  the  way  of  his 
opponent  ”^a  policy  which  eventually  tires  out  ffie  latter 
and  turns  seeming  defeat  into  victory.  There  is,  too.  the 
novelist  George  Meredith’s  comment  on  the  Japanese, 
worth  recalling  in  this  connection.  It  is :  “  Such  a  peoi^e 


must  be  unconquerable  even  if  temporarily  defeated.. 
They  are  Spartans  in  the  fight  and  Stoics  in  their  grief.” 


TRIAL  AFTERMATH 

With  the  excitement  of  the  trial  of  former  Japanese 
General  Hideki  Tojo  and  his  24  fellow  war  criminals  now 
subsided,  one  wonders  if  the  Japanese  people  have  been 
duly  and  convincingly  impressed  by  the  Tokyo  trial  and 
sentences  meted  out?  Have  the  sentences  made  the 
Japanese  clejMy  understand  for  all  time  that  “crimes 
against  peace  ”  must  not  be  repeated  in  the  far-off  future 
when  Japan  is  entrusted  with  the  management  of  her  own 
affairs?  Until  their  defeat  in  the  Pacific,  the  Japanese 
certainly  did  not  look  on  aggressiveness  as  a  crime;  rather 
—due  to  a  mistaken  sense  of  patriotism — was  it  con¬ 
sidered  a  virtue.  An  editorial  in  the  English  Mainichi  (a 
small  daily  newspaper  which,  during  World  War  II,  gave 
great  play  to  Goebbels’  propaganda)  quite  honestly  admits 
with  subhme  sophistry  that  if  “  anyone  were  to  think  that 
a  group  which  occupied  special  positions  and  which  car¬ 
ried  out  specud  actions  luve  alone  been  punished,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Japan  have  been  declared 
pure  and  innocent,  there  could  be  no  greater  mistake  thaa 
this.” 


(continued  on  p.  14) 
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A  STRONG  HAND  IN  MALAYA 


from  a  Correspondent  in  Kuala  Lumpur 


The  Government  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  is  taking 
firm  measures  to  re-establish  normal  conditions  in 
Malaya,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  state  of 
emergency  which  was  declared  seven  months  ago  will  soon 
come  to  an  end.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  new  High 
Commissioner,  Sir  Henry  Gurney,  realised  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  presume  that  the  security  forces  alone  could 
establish  order  as  long  as  the  bandits  could  extort  monetary 
support  from  a  substantial  number  of  people.  For  one  of 
the  major  obstacles  facing  the  authorities  in  Malaya  is  the 
widespread  practice  of  paying  “  protection  money  ”  to  the 
insurgents,  which  is  particularly  true  of  Chinese  in  remote 
areas  or  in  places  adjoining  jungle  countries  from  which 
the  bandits  operate.  Sir  Htory,  therefore,  signed  new 
emergency  regulations  on  the  repatriation  of  those  aliens 
who  have  been  helping  the  bandits  in  any  way,  either 
willingly  or  under  pressure.  An  official  statement 
explained  that  “  under  present  conditions  no  alien  can 
expect  to  continue  living  in  the  Federation  if  he  gives 
assistance  to  the  Communist  forces  in  money,  food,  informa¬ 
tion  or  in  any  other  way.  If  the  legal  duty  to  refuse  such 
assistance  was  disoharg^  by  all  those  who  now  feel  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  recognise  it,  peace  in  the  Federation  would 
be  restored  within  a  month.” 

At  present  there  are  4,579  persons  detained  by  the 
police  in  Malaya  for  some  infringement  of  the  emergency 
regulations,  which  were  made  to  combat  the  activities  of 
the  bandits.  Many  of  these  are  members  of  the  Malayan 
Communist  Party  or  other  organisations  dominated  by  the 
Communists.  All  these  parties  were  banned  in  Malaya  last 
July.  All  persons  detained  have  the  right  to  appeal  against 
their  detention.  If  an  Advisory  Board  decides  that  they 
are  detained  correctly,  and  if  the  detainee  is  an  alien,  he 
will  be  repatriated.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made  to 
repatriate  dependants. 

The  new  repatriation  rules  do  not  apply  to  any  Federal 
citizen  in  Malaya,  to  any  British  subject  throughout  Malaya 
or  Singapore,  or  to  any  person  who  has  not  had  a  chance 
to  object  to  his  being  detained  by  the  Authorities.  If  a 
detainee  does  not  wish  to  wait  until  his  turn  comes  for 
hearing  by  the  Advisory  Board,  he  may  ask  for  voluntary 
repatriation.  The  Federal  Secretariat  is  already  arranging 
to  repatriate  many  detainees.  The  first  group,  young 
unmarried  men  in  their  twenties,  all  bom  in  China,  returned 
to  their  homeland  this  month.  Later,  married  men  and 
dependants  will  go. 

The  new  regulations  to  repatriate  any  person  assisting 
the  Communists  in  any  way  are  additional  to  the  existing 
laws  of  banishment.  In  normal  times,  banishment  from 
Malaya  is  given  only  to  convicted  alien  criminals  at  the 
end  of  their  prison  terms.  This  year  550  persons  were 
banished.  Of  these  410  were  aliens  and  14  were  British 


subjects  convicted  in  court  Of  the  others  125  were  aliens 
and  one  a  British  subject,  the  banishment  of  all  of  whom, 
it  was  considered,  would  be  conducive  to  the  good  of 
Malaya. 

Influential  Chinese  support  strong  measures  in  the 
emergency,  because  they  know  that  only  firm  action  will 
end  the  Communist  gangsterism.  They  are  ready  to 
support  even  the  repatriation  of  squatters  if  that  is  the 
only  way  to  free  the  squatters  from  the  smothering  embrace 
of  the  bandits.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Chinese 
population  in  Malaya  wants  only  good  government  and  the 
right  to  establish  an  efficient  and  fair  business  under  stable 
conditions. 

The  practice  of  the  bandits  is  to  demand  money 
from  the  owners  of  tin  mines  or  rubber  estates  or  from 
business  men  in  return  for  freedom  from  attack.  The  more 
remote  the  mine  or  the  smaller  the  village,  the  easier  it  is 
for  bandits  to  make  extortions  under  threat.  There  are 
said  to  be  several  villages  were  every  shop  pays  a  regular 
levy.  Indian  merchants,  too,  have  had  to  contribute  money 
at  the  point  of  a  gun. 

Such  extortion  by  force  is  not  new  to  Malaya,  but  it 
has  never  been  practised  on  such  a  large  scale  before  and 
for  political  ends.  Fifty  years  ago,  Chinese  in  Malaya  were 
paying  “protection  money”  to  men  of  their  own  race, 
usually  members  of  ruthless  secret  societies.  But  today, 
the  position  has  changed.  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  buying 
personal  safety.  Anyone  who  pays  “  protection  money,” 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  is  endangering  the  lives  of  other 
Malayans  because  he  is  supporting  an  organised  campaign 
of  terror  and  is  helping  the  bandits  to  last  out  longer. 

During  the  past  six  months  410  civilians  or  members 
of  the  police  or  the  forces  have  been  killed  by  bandits. 
Another  319  were  wounded.  Most  of  the  civilians  killed 
were  Chinese,  and  many  of  them  anti-Communist 
supporters  loyal  to  the  Kuomintang.  The  total  number 
of  bandits  killed  in  the  same  period  was  324.  Fifty  two 
were  wounded  and  another  235  captured.  The  new 
regulations  not  only  affect  any  person  who  pays  “protection 
money,”  but  they  also  closely  concern  the  “squatter” 
population.  The  bandits  number  about  5,000.  They 
batten  like  leeches  on  the  squatters,  of  whom  there  are 
about  half  a  million  in  Malaya.  These  squatters,  most  of 
whom  have  immigrated  from  China,  are  small  farmers 
growing  market  produce  and  rice.  They  settle  on  un- 
occupi^  land,  mainly  along  the  railways  and  the  rivers. 
The  average  squatter,  who  wants  nothing  more  than  to  be 
left  alone  to  live  and  work  in  his  own  way,  is  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  bandits,  many  of  whom  have  relatives 
amongst  the  squatters.  If  they  ask  for  rice  or  money  or 
shelter,  the  squatter  gives  it  to  them,  rather  than  cause  any 
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trouble.  He  knows,  too,  that  many  bandits  are  squatters 
like  himself,  tilling  their  'fields  by  day  and  marauding  by 
night.  Because  the  squatter  areas  are  near  the  jungle  where 
the  bandits  build  the  camps  from  which  they  operate,  the 
support  of  the  squatters,  whether  given  freely  or  by  force 
keeps  the  bandits  going. 

This  aspect  of  the  squatter  problem  has  engaged  the 
particular  attention  of  the  military  and  police,  whose  main 
object  is  to  prevent  the  bandits  from  concentrating  in  force, 
and  whose  aim  is  to  disperse  them  into  small  groups, 
denying  them  food  and  shelter,  before  they  are  killed  or 
oaptur^. 


THE  COMMON  MAN  IN 


by  Frank  Sullivan 


Five  months  ago  terrorism  struck  the  peace  of  Malaya 
when  Communist  bandits — most  of  them  alien-bom 
Chinese — began  armed  action  against  the  Government. 
Murder,  intimidation  and  arson  followed  in  their  wake 
whenever  they  swept  by  day  or  night  from  their  jungle 
hideouts  in  the  hills.  But,  today,  a  great  change  has  come 
over  the  country.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  confidence 
which  was  lacking  a  few  months  ago.  One  can  see  it  easily 
in  the  towns  of  Malaya.  During  the  dark  days  of  June 
and  July,  not  many  people  went  out  after  sunset.  Today 
they  move  about  the  streets  at  night,  and.  as  they  did 
before,  they  sip  their  coffee  in  the  cafes.  There  is  now 
more  sense  of  security,  and  the  three  great  races  of  Malaya 
— the  Malays,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Indians — are  seeing  and 
feeling  the  impact  of  all  the  measures  designed  to  end  the 
threat  to  their  security. 

There  has  been  an  incredible  response  by  the  Malays 
to  the  call  for  duty.  Today  there  are  20,000  Malays  in  the 
services,  and  another  22,000  working  as  special  constables 
on  the  estates  and  the  mines.  The  specials  are  trained  and 
led  by  exprienced  British  sergeants.  Communist  bandits 
are  not  so  ready  now  to  attack  a  lonely  rubber  estate. 
They  know  they  will  be  met  with  effective  fire  and  force. 
In  the  Malay  villages,  the  kampongs  set  beside  the  streams 
among  the  hills,  I  have  seen  the  same  Malay  loyalty  to 
their  land.  In  one  typical  village  in  the  middle  of  a  badly- 
infested  bandit  area  I  met  a  Penghulu  (Malay  headman), 
who  told  me  what  the  Malays  were  doing  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  “  There  are  2,000  Malays  in  my  district  of  46  sq. 
ro’les,”  he  said.  “  Many  of  them  are  concentrated  in  ten 
vi>  ages,  the  kampongs  along  the  road  near  here.  Most 
of  these  again  are  within  two  miles  of  my  house.  Each 
kampong  has  four  guards  patrolling  by  night.  They  are 
arm^  with  parangs  (the  long,  broad,  flat  knife  used  for 
cutting  brush  and  scrub.)  If  there  is  any  real  trouble,  the 
drums  in  the  village  mosque  down  the  road  will  beat  con¬ 
tinually,  and  every  male  Malay  knows  what  he  has  to  do. 
If  the  drums  beat  slowly  and  on  only  three  notes,  that 
means  the  leaders  are  to  come  to  the  mosque  to  discuss 


A  typical  squatter  area  is  Sungei  Siput  in  the  centre 
of  the  rich  mining  districts  of  the  State  of  Perak.  This 
area  is  a  maze  of  tracks  in  the  jungle  bordering  on  many 
tin  mines,  the  railway  line  and  the  main  trunk  road. 
During  the  Japanese  occupation,  Sungei  Siput  was  the 
principal  stron^old  of  guerrilla  resistance  in  Malaya.  The 
Japanese  never  managed  to  clean  it  up.  British  and 
Gurkha  troops  have  now  swept  the  Sungei  Siput  area, 
harrassing  the  bandits  in  a  three-week  operation  and 
removing  most  of  the  squatters  to  new  settlements  about 
fifty  miles  away  on  the  coast.  By  removing  the  majority 
of  the  squatters  the  military  have  made  the  district  quiet 


MALAYA  CARRIES  ON 

(Fed.  of  Malaya) 


our  plans.  Altogether  I  could  assemble  800  Malays  in  half 
an  hour,  if  we  needed  them.” 

Quietly  and  without  any  fuss,  the  loyal  Chinese  are 
giving  valuable  support  to  the  Government.  I  spoke  with 
some  of  them  in  the  new  offensive  unit  known  as  Ferret 
Force.  All  volunteers  and  still  civilians,  they  each  knew 
two  Chinese  dialects  and  were  all  Malayan  bom.  Their 
job  was  to  act  as  interpreters  for  the  striking  forces  in  the 
jungle.  They  knew  the  job  was  dangerous.  Together  with 
the  troops  they  live  a  hard  life,  exposed  to  all  weathers  and 
risks  in  the  jungle.  Another  remarkable  group  of  Chinese 
are  the  detectives,  who  have  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in 
Malaya’s  drive  against  the  bandits.  In  one  operation,  I 
watched  these  tough  characters  waiting  for  a  signal  to  move 
off.  Each  carried  either  a  Sten  or  a  Tommy  gun. 
as  well  as  a  revolver.  Many  of  them  also  carried  a  knife. 
They  fought  and  jostled  one  another  like  boys  just  out  of 
school.  Suddenly  the  signal  to  move  came,  and  the 
Chinese  detectives  fell  solemn  and  intense,  l^eir  faces 
were  grim.  They  had  business  to  do.  and  nothing  would 
stop  diem  doing  it.  An  Indian  journalist  said  to  me: 
“  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  thank  go<^ess  they  are  on  our 
side.” 

The  Indians  are  the  third  great  community  of  Malaya. 
Besides  their  work  in  maintaining  the  output  of  rubber, 
they  help  to  run  and  man  the  railways,  to  repair  and  build 
the  roads,  and  to  maintain  all  telephone  and  telegraph 
communications.  Officials  tell  me  there  has  never  been  an 
instance  of  any  Indian  not  carrying  on  his  job,  even  though 
it  means  working  in  dangerous  areas.  Whenever  lines  are 
cut  or  railways  sabotaged  by  bandits,  it  means  that  Indian 
workers  must  go  out  to  make  good  the  damage.  The  only 
thing  they  do  not  like  is  being  under  armed  escort.  They 
prefer  to  work  without  any  guns  about,  arguing  with  Indian 
logic  that  where  there  are  guns  there  may  be  answering 
bullets  from  the  bandits.  Thus,  the  trains  run  by  day  and 
night,  the  roads  and  bridges  are  built  and  repaired,  and  the 
telegraphs  and  the  telephones  are  kept  in  working  order 
throughout  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 
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The  China  Society. 

Dr.  Herbert  Chatley,  late  Engineer- 
in-Chief  of  the  Whangpoo  Conser¬ 
vancy,  delivered  a  lecture  early  this 
month  on  the  Hangchow  Bore,  in 
which  he  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  impressive  phenomena  which 
occur  when  the  Bore  is  generated.  It 
may  happen  that  a  standing  wave  of 
perhaps  30  feet  high  develops.  The 
noise  of  the  wave  is  heard  some 
time  before  the  Bore  arrives,  so  that 
the  whole  incident  is  quite  theatrical. 
After  the  wave  has  passed  junks  pro¬ 
ceed  upstream,  carried  by  the  strong 
current,  and  with  little  or  no  control. 
Chinese  literature  on  the  subject 
shows  that  a  strong  dyke  on  the 
northern  shore  was  in  existence  from 
about  721  A.D.,  that  this  was 
destroyed  in  1301,  and  that  repeated 


heavy  repairs  were  found  necessary. 
In  1659  stone  construction  was  com¬ 
menced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Haining. 

Siamese  IVade  Missioa 
H.  £.  Luang  Charon  Snidwongse  is 
the  leader  of  a  Siamese  Trade  Mis¬ 
sion  to  Britain  which  intends  to  buy 
equipment  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  war-devastated  railways  of  their 
country.  It  is  expected  that  some¬ 
thing  like  £15  million  will  be  spent 
by  the  Mission,  this  sum  to  be  spread 
over  a  10-15  year  period. 

A  Study  Conference  on  S.E.  Asia. 

A  three  days’  Study  Conference  on 
the  situation  in  South  East  Asia, 
organised  by  the  British  Society  for 
International  Understanding,  was 
held  in  London  at  the  beginning  of 
December.  It  was  attended  by 
British  and  Dutch  experts  on  South 
East  Asia.  At  a  public  meeting 
which  followed,  the  private  con¬ 
ference,  Dr.  B.  Vlekke,  Director  of 
the  Netherlands  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  and  Dr.  V.  Purcell, 
described  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 


ference.  Lord  Milverton  was  in  ther 
Chair.  The  actual  situation  in 
Indonesia  and  Malaya,  the  rising  tide 
of  nationalism,  the  Chinese  problem 
in  S.E.  Asia,  as  well  as  Communism 
in  that  area,  were  among  the  main 
subjects  of  the  discussions.  While  die 
Dutch  delegates  informed  their 
British  colleagues  about  the  history 
and  present  situation  of  Indonesia,, 
the  British  members  reported  on 
Malaya. 


Ubetan  Visitora. 

After  a  lengthy  stay  in  the  U.S.A.,  a 
Tibetan  Trade  Mission  paid  a  fort¬ 
night’s  visit  to  the  U.K.  Tibet,  by 
selling  goods  to  India,  has  acquired 
a  rupee  balance,  and  is  interested  in 
spending  this  balance  by  buying  Eng¬ 
lish  textiles  and  certain  types  of 
agricultural  machinery.  It  is  hoped 
that  Tibet  will  shortly  appoint  a 
Trade  Representative  in  London,  for 
the  promotion  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  The  mission  inspected 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  met  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  museums  interested  in 
the  purchase  of  Tibetan  objects  of 
art. 


TOKYO  CHIT  CHAT  (continued) 

AUSTRALIAN  VIEW 

Recently,  Mr.  Leslie  Haylen,  New  South  Wales 
Labour  member  in  the  Australian  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  told  me  during  his  visit  here  as  leader  of  a 
Parliamentary  delegation ;  “  When  the  Army  of  Occupa¬ 

tion  leaves,  it  will  be  the  same  old  Japan,  with  perhaps  a 
few  democratic  adjustments.”  Practically  everyone  of  the 
Japanese  high-rankers  found  hanging  around  General 
Mac  Arthur’s  headquarters  is  considered  a  “traitor”  by 
the  ordinary  Japanese,  opined  Mr.  Haylen,  adding  this 
caustic  comment :  “  Some  people  are  talking  about  bring¬ 
ing  Germans  out  to  Australia  as  settlers.  Well,  I’ve  always 
thought  of  the  German  as  a  man  after  our  own  hearts — 
with  a  knife.  I  express  the  same  sentiment  regarding  the 
Japanese.”  I  asked  Mr.  Haylen  what  he  thought  of 
the  Empire  countries’  trading  agreement  with  Japan,  he 
slowly  shook  his  head.  “  While  Britain  is  resuming  trade 
with  Japan,”  he  said,  “it’s  not  much  to  her  advantage, 
because  Australia  will  now  be  buying  goods  from  Japan 
that  could  be  obtained  from  Britain  in  the  ordinary 
course.”  Under  the  agreement,  Japan  would  get  wool 
W'hich  Australia  could  always  sell  to  Britain,  while,  in 
return,  Australia  would  get  cheap  crockery  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Haylen,  in  short,  did  not  think  the  time  was  ripe  for 
an  expansion  of  trade  with  Japan,  “the  pool  of  cheap 
labour.” 


PUTTING  ASIA  ON  THE  MAP 

About  the  best  way  to  describe  the  idea  behind 
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is  to  call  it  the  first  bold  step  in  the  direction  of 
putting  Asia  on  the  world  map.  And  a  most 
opportune  one  too :  for  today  as  never  before 
Asia  is  the  cynosure  of  the  world’s  eyes.  From 
one  political  street-corner  to  the  other  the  talk 
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FROM  ALL 


'Village  Self-Govenmient  in  U^. 

A  new  experiment  in  rural  democracy  is  shortly  to  be 
launched  in  the  United  Provinces  by  the  introduction  of 
self-government  in  rural  areas.  A  scheme  to  that  effect 
was  recently  passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature.  Any 
village  with  a  population  of  1,000  or  more  can  form  a 
village  assembly.  Small  villages  can  also  establish  such 
bodies  by  joining  together  and  t  hereby  forming  an 
individual  entity.  The  assembly  will  consist  of  all  adult 
villagers,  above  the  age  of  21,  who  will  automatically 
become  its  members.  Each  village  will  have  an  executive 
<ouncil,  the  members  of  which  will  be  elected  by  the 
assembly,  with  reservation  for  minorities  and  scheduled 
castes.  The  judicial  body  vnder  this  system  will  be  a 
village  court,  which  will  be  common  to  four  assemblies, 
each  of  which  will  send  to  the  court  five  representatives. 
The  Act  envisages  the  formation  of  8,000  courts.  The 
village  court  will  hear  civil,  criminal  and  revenue  cases 
within  certain  hmits.  It  will  have  no  powers  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  but  can  impose  fines  up  to  Rs.  100.  The  village 
population  of  the  United  Provinces  is  about  54  million. 
It  is  expected  that  when  the  scheme  is  put  into  operation, 
the  Province  will  have  35,000  village  assemblies  with  an 
ultimate  target  of  50,000. 

St.  John  Ambidance  Brigade  Overseas 

Colonel  Sir  James  Sleeman,  Chief  Commissioner,  St. 
John  Ambulance  Brigade  Overseas,  flew  to  Hong  Kong  at 
the  end  of  December  to  hold  an  Investiture  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Prior,  H.R.H.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  to  inspect  the  Brigade  there,  and 
subsequently  at  Singapore  and  in  Malaya. 

Gandhi  Monument  for  Tokyo 

A  bronze  statue  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  symbolise 
peace,  is  soon  to  be  erected  in  Tokyo.  It  is  being  made  by 
Japan’s  best  known  sculptor,  Ky  Kei  Yoshida.  A  wealthy 
Korean  in  Osaka,  Song  Pil  Hunang,  has  offered  to  contri¬ 
bute  one  million  yen  for  the  statue.  The  name  Gandhi 
has  become  a  synonym  for  peace  among  thousands  of 
Japanese  who  have  studied  his  works  and  teachings.  The 
backbone  of  the  campaign  to  popularise  Gandhism  is  the 
Gandhi  Society  with  headquarters  in  Tokyo  and  offices  all 
over  the  country.  Influential  politicians,  former  cabinet 
ministers  and  wealthy  businessmen  are  among  the  society’s 
committee  members.  Formed  immediately  after  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  death,  it  now  has  50,000  members.  President  is 
Komakichi  Matsuoka,  Speaker  of  Japan’s  House  of 
Representatives. 

South  Pacific  Commissioa  H.Q. 

The  permanent  headquarters  of  the  South  Pacific 
Commission  will  be  established  at  Noumea,  the  capital  of 
New  Caledonia  (French)  in  the  Western  Pacific.  By 
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arrangement  with  the  French  administration,  buildings 
will  t«  made  available  soon  for  the  use  of  the  Commission. 
Noumea  has  a  population  of  12,000  and  was  the  seat  of  a 
bloodless  revolution  in  1940,  when  the  island  was  taken 
over  by  supporters  of  General  de  Gaulle.  New  Caledonia 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774.  French  mission¬ 
aries  arrived  in  1843  and  France  annexed  the  island  ten 
years  late.  The  area  of  New  Caledonia  is  6,221  sq.  m. 
while  neighbouring  dependent  islands  account  for  another 
979  sq.  m.  The  total  population  is  53,245  (1936)  about 
one  third  of  which  are  whites.  The  South  Pacific  Com¬ 
mission  was  established  by  the  governments  of  Australia. 
France,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand  and 
the  U.S.A.,  to  improve  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  nearly  two  million  non-self-goveming  peoples  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

Singapore  EstabHsiies  Malayan  Navy 

A  Bill  to  establish  a  Malayan  Navy,  based  on  and 
financed  by  Singapore,  was  pass^  by  the  Singapore  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  on  December  21st.  The  Colonial  Secretary, 
Mr.  P.  A.  B.  McKerron,  said  that  the  initial  recruiting  tar¬ 
get  for  the  naval  force  was  750  by  the  end  of  1951.  Its 
headquarters  would  be  near  the  Singapore  Naval  Base  and 
a  training  ship  had  been  provided  by  the  Royal  Navy. 

Unesco  Educationid  Missioii  for  Afghanistan 

A  scheme  recently  approved  by  the  Unesco  Con¬ 
ference  in  Beirut  by  wMch  countries  in  need  may  call  on 
Unesco  for  the  services  of  a  small  team  of  educational 
experts  for  advice  and  guidance  on  their  educational  prob¬ 
lems  is  to  be  tested  soon.  Afghanistan  is  the  first  state  to 
ask  for  such  an  Educational  Mission  to  be  sent  to  that 
country  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  elementary  and 
secondary  education  ^ere  and  to  give  particular  attention 
to  technical  and  vocational  education.  The  Mission  will 
consist  of  three  experts  and  is  to  visit  Afghanistan  next 
Spring.  It  will  stay  for  three  months  and  will  publish  a 
report  of  its  findings. 

Singapore’s  First  Social  Sorvey 

Basic  facts  concerning  living  conditions  in  Singapore 
are  set  out  in  the  frank  report  of  the  social  survey  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  Government  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Silcock  of 
Raffles  College,  Singapore.  Singapore  was  mainly  built, 
the  report  says,  before  women  immigrants  arrived  and 
families  were  bom  and  grew  up  locally.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  overcrowding  figures:  34%  acutely  overcrowded 
and  33%  overcrowded.  All  but  the  highest  professional 
and  business  classes  are  affected.  The  Report  states  that 
there  is  no  rigid  distinction  between  local  and  overseas- 
bom  Chinese.  The  Straits-bom  Chinese  are  not  assimi¬ 
lated  in  the  sense  of  having  an  English  education;  but  the 
link  of  the  immigrants  with  China  by  remittances  and 
letum  visits  is  less  than  commonly  assumed.  The  section 
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on  labour  reveals  that  Malays  furnish  the  greater  part  of 
semi-skilled  labour;  Indians  the  greatest  niunber  of 
cierks;  Chinese  the  shopkeepers.  Among  those  educated 
in  English,  four-fifths  reach  secondary  standard,  while  of 
those  who  receive  vernacular  education,  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  do  not  proceed  further  than  elementary  grade,  ^e 
Indian  community  is  the  least  illiterate. 

The  planning  and  organisation  of  the  Survey  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  a  Straits-bom  Chinese  graduate  of  Raffles 
College,  Mr.  Goh  Keng  Swee.  The  field  work  was  carried 
out  by  94  students  from  the  Medical  School,  Raffles  Col¬ 
lege,  and  St  Andrews  School.  Mr.  T.  P.  F.  McNiece, 
Social  Welfare  Secretary,  in  presenting  the  Report,  said. 
“  No  longer  can  it  be  said  that  we  are  going  ahead  blindly, 
ignoring  the  dangers  of  a  population  uncared  for  in  dis¬ 
mal  slums.  There  is  a  sincerity  of  purpose  behind  the 
publication  of  this  Report.  It  is  a  offl  to  action;  it  is  a 
demand  by  the  people  of  Singapore  to  the  people  of 
Singapore  that  they  lose  no  time  in  eradicating  these  black 
spots  which  deface  this  noble  city.” 

Resident  Commissioner,  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Idands 

Mr.  William  John  Peel,  of  the  Malayan  Civil  Service, 
has  been  appointed  as  Resident  Conunissioner,  Gilbert 
and  Ellice  Islands.  Bora  in  1912  and  educated  at  Welling¬ 
ton  College  and  Queens’  College,  Cambridge,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Colonial  Administrative  Service  in 
Malaya  in  1937  and  was  interned  by  the  Japanese  during 
the  war.  Later,  he  acted  as  British  Resident  in  Brunei. 

The  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  in  the  Western  Pacific 
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have  a  population  of  about  34,000.  Ocean  Island.  Tarawa, 
Butaritari  and  Abemama  were  occupied  by  the  Japanese 
during  the  last  war,  and  Tarawa  was  the  scene  of  heavy 
fighting  when,  in  November,  1943,  American  forces 
cleared  the  enemy  from  the  group.  Oc^n  Island  remained 
in  Japanese  hands  until  after  the  surrender. 

Sheqp  Frighten  New  Guinea  Natives 

Following  a  gift  of  £20,000  by  a  Sydney  philanthroiMst 
for  the  establishment  of  sheep-br^ing  in  die  highlands  of 
New  Guinea,  the  territory  has  been  tried  out  for  a  year  as 
to  its  suitabfflty  for  this  project.  Twenty-five  sheep  were 
grazed  there,  and  the  test  proved  so  successful  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  send  500  sheep  from 
Sydney  in  weekly  consignments  by  air. 

British  Cohmies’  Contribution  to  U.N.  Children  Fund 

Of  the  £56,000  collected  in  20  British  Colonies, 
£39,000  has  been  allocated  to  the  United  Nations  Inter¬ 
national  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  and  a  further  £10,300 
is  being  devoted  to  local  relief  projects  while  £2,800  go  to 
British  voluntary  agencies  in  Great  Britain.  Singapore 
has  made  a  record  contribution  to  the  U.N.  Appeal  for 
Children  Fund.  £18,550  having  been  collected  in  the 
Colony.  Although  European  countries  will  receive  the 
largest  part  of  this  aid.  allocations  have  been  made  to 
countries  in  the  Far  E^t,  including  Malaya.  Singapore. 
Hong  Kong,  Sarawak,  Brunei  and  North  Borneo.  Singa¬ 
pore  and  Malaya  will  also  benefit  from  schemes  financed 
by  U.N.I.C.E  F.  and  sponsored  by  the  Worid  Health 
Organisation  to  combat  malaria  and  tuberculosis  and  tO' 
train  specialist  doctors  and  auxiliary  staff  for  this  work. 

U.N.E.S.C.O.  Programme  For  Japan 

Dr.  Kuo  Yu-shou,  Special  Unesco  adviser  on  Asia, 
recently  returned  to  Paris  from  a  four-months’  visit  to  tho 
Far  East.  He  reported  on  his  meeting  with  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur  agreed  to  a  Unesco  programme  for  Japan,  which 
urges  that  “  every  effort  should  be  made  to  msike  Unesco- 
known  and  understood  by  all  levels  of  Japanese  society.’' 
Gen.  MacArthur  request^  the  organisation  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  Unesco  Office  in  Japan  through 
which  the  exchange  of  scientific,  educational  and  cultural 
publications  between  Japan  and  other  countries  could  be 
encouraged.  He  also  recommended  that,  in  view  of  the 
financial  difficulties  which  today  face  Japanese  students 
wishing  to  study  abroad,  Unesco  undertake  to  make 
known  existing  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  which 
Japanese  may  be  eligible.  It  was  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Kuo 
that  Japanese  desiring  to  go  abroad  for  educational  and 
cultural  purposes,  required  sponsors  who  could  guarantee 
their  total  expenses  while  away  from  their  country. 

Scrub  Typhus  Can  Be  Cured 

Four  years’  research  by  British  and  American 
scientists  has  resulted  in  the  application  of  a  new  drug, 
Chloromycetin,  which  will  reduce  the  danger  of  scrub 
typhus — cause  of  the  death  of  thousands  of  British  troops 
in  the  Far  East — to  a  bare  minimum.  The  experiments- 
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ori^nated  at  Yale  University,  where  Dr,  Paul  R,  Burk¬ 
holder  had  isolated  an  extract  with  anti-bacterial  prop¬ 
erties  from  a  mould  found  in  Venezuelan  soil.  Later,  I>r. 
J.  E.  Smadel,  of  the  American  Army  Medical  SchooL 
experimented  with  the  new  drug  and  flew  to  Malaya, 
where  he  joined  Dr.  R.  Lewthwaite  and  Dr.  S.  R.  Savoor 
of  the  Institute  of  Medical  Research,  Malaya,  in  a  six 
months’  final  test  on  human  scrub  typhus  cases  which, 
proved  to  be  completely  successful. 

Malacca’s  AmbHions 

In  the  course  of  his  presidential  address  to  th& 
Malacca  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Tan  Cheng 
Lock  stressed  the  loyalty  of  the  Malayan  Chinese  to  the 
land  which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  substantially 
helped  to  make  what  it  is  today,  and  deplored  the  present 
crisis  in  Malaya  for  which  they  were  not  responsible.  It 
was  up  to  the  Malacca,  Chambers  of  Commerce  to  put  up 
a  fight  for  the  re-instatement  of  the  town  as  a  free  port, 
for  the  restoration  of  its  railway  line  to  Tamj^,  for  the 
construction  of  an  airport,  for  the  dredging  of  the  Malacca 
River,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  facilities  so 
that  ocean-going  steamers  could  call  there. 

Chkiese  Commanists  Name  Ww  Criminals 

A  spokesman  of  the  Chinese  Communists  stated  on 
December  27th  that  a  full  list  of  civil  war  criminals  would 
be  drawn  up  soon,  but  that  it  would  certainly  contain  43 
names  which  include  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek; 
Vice-president  Li  Tsung-jen;  General  Chen  Chei^;  H.  H. 
Rung  and  T.  V.  Soong.  Iwth  ex-premiers  and  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  broth^-in-law;  the  Mayor  of  Shanghai.  Mr.  K.  C. 
Wu;  Mr.  Sun  Fo,  the  present  l4inie  Minister;  Mr.  Welling¬ 
ton  Koo,  the  Ambassador  to  U.S.,  and  a  large  number  of 
generals  and  former  ministers. 

Hong  Kong  Fisheries 

Hong  Kong’s  successful  operation  of  a  new  fisheries 
scheme  1^  attracted  the  interest  of  the  U.N.  Food  and. 
Agricultural  Organisation  and  has  brought  stability  and 
better  hying  conditions  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Colony. 
After  the  war  a  Fisheries  Co-operative  was  estabUshed  and 
in  two  years  the  number  of  fehing  vessels  working  from 
Hong  Kong  territory  was  doubled.  Today  the  industry  is 
the  most  flourishing  in  the  Far  East,  employing  SO.OOO- 
fishermen  and  5,000  vessels  and  selling  2^  milhon  dollars*^ 
worth  of  fish  per  month.  Collecting  trawlers  gather  the 
catches  from  the  fishing  villages  and  the  fishermen  receive 
payment  within  four  or  five  hours  of  the  fish  being  taken 
on  board.  The  authorised  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
allowed  up  to  forty-eight  hours  to  pay  the  wholesale  jwice 
for  the  fish  which  they  buy.  The  Fisheries  Co-operative 
has  set  up.  and  partly  finances,  schools  for  the  fishermens*^ 
children.  Furthermore,  a  scheme  has  been  set  going  for 
adult  education  classes  on  board  the  collecting  vessels. 
The  aptitude  and  intelligence  of  the  young  fisherfolk 
encouraged  the  creation,  in  the  spring  of  1947,  of  a 
Fisheries  Senior  Class  where  Fishing.  Navigation,  Meteor¬ 
ology  and  other  related  subjects  were  added  to  the  normal 
syllabus.  Entrance  to  the  class  is  by  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  and  the  candidates  come  from  the  villages  all  over 
Hong  Kong  New  Territories.- 
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BOOKS  ON  THE 


The  Descent  of  the  God  by  Maurice  Collis  {Faber  A  Faber, 

12j.  6d.). 

Mahatma  Gandhi  by  Stanley  Jones  {H odder  A  Stoughton,  Is.  6d.\ 
Himalayas,'  Abode  of  Light  by  Prof.  Nicholas  Roerich  {David 

Marlowe,  25s.). 

A  book  about  the  East  is  still  very  often  a  book  about 
religion.  Religion  remains  the  all  fascinating  preoccupa* 
tion  of  people  who  have  not  yet  been  cau^t  up  by 
industrial  urgencies,  and  who  still  have  leisure,  not  as  a 
thing  to  be  filled  with  manifold  activity  the  moment  it  is 
envisaged,  but  as  an  element  it  is  natural  to  be  in  from 
time  to  time,  which  contains  within  it  its  own  mode  of 
progression.  No  matter  the  setting  up  of  rigid  laws  of  con¬ 
duct  and  ritual,  there  has  always  b^n  someone  thinking 
again,  to  the  destruction  of  previous  certainties  and  the 
initiation  of  yet  another  search  for  the  truth  it  is  infinitely 
desirable  to  feel  in  touch  with  what  is  ultimate,  but  impos¬ 
sible  to  communicate  this  experience.  So  the  adventure 
continues  indefinitely,  and  may  appear  to  the  outside 
observer  surprisingly  inconclusive  if  fascinatingly  varied. 
.Maurice  Collis  in  THE  DESCENT  OF  THE  GOD  relates 
with  great  skill  and  grace  an  old  Burmese  miracle  story. 
The  basis  of  the  tale  is  the  yearning  of  an  ancient  being  of 
Arakan  for  a  further,  more  personal,  knowledge  of  the 
Divine  than  the  Buddhist  priests  could  impart  to  him.  He 
had  been  a  good  King  according  to  his  lights,  and  taken 
care  to  follow  the  jMrecepts  of  the  Church.  Yet  for  all 
his  excellent  record  and  the  humility  with  which  he  strove 
to  go  a  little  further  in  experience,  the  miracle  was  denied 
to  him.  It  took  place  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  while  he  died  in  bitter  disappointment  at  the  summit 
Mr.  Collis’  use  of  what  might  be  described  as  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Burmese  scene,  is  admirable.  The  characters, 
sharply  taken  at  cross  purposes,  are  obviously  drawn  from 
personal  experience.  The  ponderousness  of  a  royal  pro¬ 
gression.  the  timid  diplomacy  of  court  officials,  and  the 
sensible  forthrightness  of  the  peasants  are  drawn  with  very 
deft  economy.  A  charming  touch  is  the  way  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  is  affect^  by  the  mood  of  the  elephant,  whose  decision 
to  be  policrome  or  sinister  is  entirely  elemental.  There 
is  both  poetry  and  compassion  in  this  tale,  and  yet  it 
remains  more  at  the  leyel  of  masque  than  of  tragedy,  plea¬ 
sant  reading  in  the  mood  in  which  one  desires  cMefly  to  be 

entertained,  and  a  little  irritating  otherwise. 

One  would  be  grateful  then  for  such  a  book  as  Mr. 
Stanley  Jones’  MAHATMA  GANDHI,  which  is  wholly  in 
earnest  and  unambiguous.  He  has  succeeded  in  giving  a 
very  vivid  account  of  the  Mahatma’s  character  as  it 
impressed  him,  and  won  his  approbation,  often  not  with¬ 
out  a  Struggle.  He  has  rounded  this  off  for  the  uninstructed 

by  an  inventoty  of  the  Mahatma’s  activities  at  the  various 
stages  of  his  life.  But  the  central  interest  of  the  book  lies 
in  the  interaction  of  two  such  different  personalities  as 
those  of  Gandhi  and  Mr.  Stanley  Jones.  Gandhi  is  quoted 
as  having  said  that  Stanley  Jones,  though  entirely  sincere. 
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was  perhaps,  too  confident  in  his  convictions,  while 
Stanley  Jones,  though  he  loved  and  admired  Gandhi 
intensely,  and  felt  his  character  to  be  nearer  that  of  Christ 
than  any  other  man’s,  felt  al§o  that  he  missed  something 
fundamental  in  not  accepting  the  dominion  of  Christ.  He 
describes  Gandhi  as  having  a  certain  wistfulness  in  his 
refusal  to  do  so.  and  one  can  detect  in  the  evangelist  that 
Mr.  Jones  proudly  continues  to  be.  a  certain  wistfulness 
too.  in  his  contemplation  of  that  refusal.  With  this  degree 
of  reservation,  Mr.  Jones  was  apparently  converted  to  the 
ways  of  the  Mahatma.  He  could  see  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  feel  his  way  experimentally,  and  that  there  was 
always  a  seemingly  mysterious  apjH'opriateness  in  the 
decisions  he  took  as  a  result  of  this  method  in  the  most 
complicated  situation.  Hinduism  as  exemplified  by 
Gandhi  is  an  entirely  devotional,  entirely  selfless 
skepticism.  He  could  daily  feel  his  way  to  godliness,  but 
at  no  stage  could  he  satisfy  Mr.  Stanley  Jones  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  a  fully  fashioned  religious  faith.  This 
book  will  remain  a  very  moving  tribute  to  the  life  of  the 
Mahatma,  and  a  statement  of  the  difference  between  two 
deeply  religious  attitudes. 

Professor  Nicholas  Roerich’s  HIMALAYAS  ABODE 
OF  LIGHT  introduces  a  very  different  atmosphere,  one  in 
which  the  barriers  to  belief  are  almost  completely  sus¬ 
pended.  The  entire  book  is  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the 
glorious  mountains.  Prof.  Roerich  spent  a  great  part  of 
his  life  in  the  Himalayas,  painting,  travelling  in  search  of 
fare  herbs  and  rare  experiences,  and  fashioning  a  legend. 
The  Himalayas  became  to  him  at  once  a  symbol  of 
spiritual  experience,  and  the  stage  on  which  cosmic 
happenings  were  in  process  of  being  enacted.  Plato, 
Christ  and  Buddha  and  all  the  personages  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon  were  to  be  met  with  in  those  delightful  solitudes. 
The  author  slips  with  complete  inconsequence  from 
domestic  anecdote  to  lofty  moral  strictures  and  thence 
into  complete  fairy  story.  The  ilustrations  from  his  paint¬ 
ings  are  charming  and  a  far  more  assimilable  tribute  to 
the  mountains,  than  the  text. 

SHUSHEILA  LAL. 


Asia  Major,  Edited  by  B.  Schindler,  Fh.p.  New  Series  {Taylor's 
Foreign  Press,  45i.  per  volume,  single  copies,  25i). 

Orientalists  all  over  the  world  will  welcome  the 
re-appearance  of  this  unique  review.  OriginaUy  started  by 
Dr.  Schindler,  its  introductory  volume  was  published  as  far 
back  as  1921  with  Prof.  Frederick  Hirth  of  Columbia 

University,  as  godfather,  and  was  issued  from  London  and 

Leipzig  up  to  arrival  of  the  Hitler  re^me.  During  the 

war  the  Nazis  attempted  to  publish  the  journal,  paying  it 
the  tribute  that  “  ASIA  MAJOR,  by  its  ceasing  to  continue 
has  left  a  gap  which  no  other  journal  could  fill  to  satisfy 
tile  requirements  of  the  studies  of  the  Far  East  in  the 
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ASIA  MAJOR  is  about  to  resume  publication. 

Vol.  I,  Part  1,  of  the  New  Series 
will  be  published  December,  1948. 

Vol.  I,  Part  1,  includes  the  following  articles: 

W.  Simon.  The  Range  of  Sound  Alternations  in 
Tibetan  Word  Families. 

A.  C.  Moule.  Ginkgo  Biloba  or  Yin  Hsing. 

H.  W.  Bailey.  A  Khotanese  Text  concerning  the 
Turks  in  Kantsou. 

J.  K.  Rideout.  The  Rise  of  the  Eunuchs  in  the  Tang 
Dynasty. 

W.  Perceval  Yetts.  A  Datable  Shang-Yin  Inscription. 
A.  Waley.  Notes  on  Mencius. 

J.  R.  McEwan.  Motoorfs  View  of  Phonetics  and 
Linguistics  in  his  Mojigoe  no  Kanazukai  and 
Kanji  San  On  Ko. 

G.  Haloun.  The  Liang-Chou  Rebellion,  A.D.  184-221. 

Two  short  grammatical  notes  by  the  Editor  and 
some  reviews  of  books. 

Vol.  I,  Part  2,  will  include  amongst  others,  articles  by 
C.  A.  HENNIG,  The  Name  of  the  “Tokharian  Language” 
A.  H.  FRANCKE,  gZer  Myig,  i.e.,  Rays  from  the  byes  of 
the  Svastika,  a  Precious  Summary  of  the  World.  Book  VII. 

Translated  from  the  Tibetan;  E.  J.  A.  HENDERSON, 
Certain  Prosodic  Features  of  Siamese;  E.  EDWARDS,  Liu 

Tsung-yuan  and  the  Earliest  Essays  on  Scenery;  B. 
SCHINDLER,  On  the  Passive  Voice  in  Chinese;  H.  M. 
WRIGHT,  Notes  on  a  Poem  by  Duh  Fuu;  G.  HALOUN, 
The  Stael-Holstein  Roll. 
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widest  sense.”  They  managed,  howeyer,-  to  -produce  only 
one  single  issue  in  1944.  The  stated  purpose  of  this 

scholarly  enterprise  is  to  “furnish  philologically  and 

critically  sifted  material  for  further  studies  in  linguistics. 

grammar,  archaeology,  pedagogics,  history,  in  its  widest 
scope  (history  of  civilisation,  of  politics,  of  administration, 
of  jurisdiction,  of  religion  and  of  art)  ethnography  and 
ethnology  of  the  Indo-Chinese  region.”  ASIA  MAJOR 

should  find  the  attention  of  those  concerned  with  the 
implementation  of  the  Scarbrough  Report  (p.lll)  the 

requirements  of  which  it  seems  ideally  suited  to  fulfil. 

R.L. 


The  Moon  Upsim  Down  by  David  WeM  {James  Barrie,  lOu.  6d.). 

This  is  most  enjoyable  light  reading.  It  is  a  diary 
without  dates  of  the  fantasia  of  events  at  and  after  the 
Japanese  surrender  in  S.E.  Asia.  The  author’s  military 
duty  took  him  through  the  death-throes  of  the  Burma  cam¬ 
paign  to  “’peacemaking”  in  Singapore.  Bangkok,  Java 
and  Saigon.  His  commentary  is  hvened  by  a  quiet  and 
likeable  humour,  and  sharpened  by  the  clear  viewpoint  (rf 
the  soldier  seeing  the  scene  for  the  first  time.  Naturally 
most  of  this  scene  is  trivial.  He  is  addicted  to  pets  and  to 
wisecracks.  Tota  the  parrot,  “had  greatly  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  office  by  chewing  up  all  our  pencils  so  that 
we  can  no  longer  write  unnecessary  messages  ”  or  again 
“  In  a  Dutch  house  it  is  the  guest  who  is  served  first,  in 
an  English,  it  is  the  dog.”  These  are  trivialities,  but 
trivialities  well  done.  An  hors  d’ oeuvre,  however,  increases 
the  appetite  for  fuller  fare.  Despite  its  charm,  this  is  not 
yet  the  book  for  which  we  have  been  hoping.  To  do 
justice  to  the  post-war  muddle  in  Indonesia  would  r^uire 
the  narrative  ability  of  a  Mr.  Lockhart,  or  the  satire  of 
Mr.  Waugh,  but  Mr.  Wehl  is  not  in  the  same  class  as  these 
writers.  His  style  is  somewhat  undistinguished:  so  is  the 
quality  of  his  thought  No  analysis  has  been  attempted  of 
the  problems  presented  in  Indonesia.  He  claims  to  be 
impartial,  but  personal  associations  in  Batavia  and  the 
pressure  of  events  seem  to  have  caused  him  to  drift  into 
sympathy  with  the  Dutch. 

HUGH  LATIMER. 


Les  Etats  Hindouises  d’Indochine  et  D’lNix»ffisiE  by  G.  Cadis 
(£.  de  Boccard,  Paris,  1948,  600fr.). 

Civilisation  first  reached  South  East  Asia  through  that 
vast  enterprise  of  Hindu  expansion  and  colonisation  east¬ 
wards  which  took  place  during  the  first  seven  or  eight  cen¬ 
turies  of  our  era.  Out  of  these  colonies  gradually  emerged 
the  Hindu  kingdoms  and  emigres  whose  blended  Hindu 
and  Indonesian  culture  survives  in  the  stupendous  monu¬ 
ments  of  Angkor  in  Cambodia  and  of  the  Borabadur  in 
Java.  Towa^s  the  reconstruction  of  ancient  Champa  and 
Cambodia  and  of  mediaeval  Srivijaya  and  Majapahit,  to 
name  only  a  few,  French  sinologists  of  the  Ecole  Franfaise 
d’Extreme-Orient  at  Hanoi  have  made  a  unique  contribu¬ 
tion  in  translating  into  French  a  very  large  number  of  the 
early  Chinese  records  relating  to  ^uth  East  Asia.  M. 


Cced^s,  the  present  Director  of  the  E.F.E.O.,  has  long 
been  distinguished  among  scholars  for  his  pioneer  studies 

of  these  ancient  kingdoms.  But  hitherto  these  studies  have 

been  published  in  specialist  periodicals,  and  his  latest  bo(^ 

is  doubly  welcome  in  that  besides  giving  us  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  authoritative  panorama  of  South  East  Asia 
between  the  first  and  fifteenth  centuries,  it  is  also  avail¬ 
able  in  book  form.  With  regard  to  the  Malay  Peninsula, 

however,  his  obiter  dicta  are  sometimes  open  to  question. 

For  example,  on  page  32  he  suggests  that  Malaya  was 

populated  from  Sumatra  and  Java,  though  it  is  now  held 
by  Malayan  scholars  that  the  Peninsula  Malays  came 
originaUy,  like  their  predecessors,  from  the  north.  Then 
when  dealing  with  the  vexed  problem  of  the  idendficatioa 
of  Chinese  place-names  in  regard  to  the  central  portion 

of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  he  follows  Pelliot  almost  implicitly, 

although  in  this  locality  the  conclusions  of  Pelliot  (pu^ 
fished  1903-4)  have  been  superseded  by  more  recent 
writers.  Perhaps  the  most  needed  aid  to  future  research 
on  this  period  is  the  preparation  of  some  tabular  summary 
of  the  proposed  identification  of  Chinese  place-names,  now 
so  numerous  and  contradictory  as  almost  to  nullify  the 

value  of  the  translation  of  the  travellers’  tales  and 
imperial  reports  in  which  they  appear.  Could  M.  Coedis 
sponsor  such  a  task? 

BARBARA  WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 


Modern  Australian  Poetry.  Selected  by  H.  M.  Green  {Met- 

bourne  University  Press,  8j.  6d.). 

Australian  writers  are  in  the  course  of  developing  an 
extremely  virile  and  individual  literature.  It  is  the  only 
country,  apart  from  the  U.S.A.,  where  English  letters  have 
been  successfully  transplanted.  Mr.  Green’s  selection  oi 
modem  Australian  poetry  is  remarkable  for  its  high  stan¬ 
dard.  In  the  clear  air  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the 
lyrical  tradition  of  English  poetry  has  remained  strong. 
The  fresh  inspiration  of  Australian  verse  contrasts  with  the 
gloom  and  despair  of  most  European  verse.  Particularly 
outstanding  are  the  verses  of  Betty  RiddeU,  Kenneth 
Slessor  and  Rosemary  Dobson. 


World’s  End  by  Captain  /.  R.  Gray  {Robertson  &  Mullens, 

Melbourne,  9s.). 

Captain  Grey,  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
South  ^as,  settled  down  as  a  plantation  owner  in  FijL 
He  is  very  critical  both  of  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the 
European  small  plantation  owners  by  the  copra  buyers, 
and  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  themselves.  He  considers 
that  the  methods  used  in  the  African  colonies  of  Germany 
before  1914  are  the  most  suitable  for  dealing  with  subject 
peoples.  He  writes :  “  The  old-fashioned  stocks  might  be 
very  useful  for  small  offences;  nobody  likes  to  be  held  up 
to  derision.  The  final  and  extreme  form  should  be  the 
stick.”  Captain  Grey’s  long  list  of  complaints  against 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  leniency  of  European  rule  in 
the  South  Seas  and  the  customs  and  nature  of  the  local 
inhabitants  made  this  book,  which  might  well  have  been 
an  entertaining  one.  somewhat  tedious. 

NEIL  STEWART. 


MUGHAL  AND  RAJPUT  PAINTING 

AND  THE  WEST 

by  Winifred  Holmes 


>IUGHAL  Paintino  by  /.  Y,  S.  Wilkinson  (Faber  &  Faber,  85.  W.). 
JIajput  Paintino  by  Basil  Gray  (Faber  &  Faber,  is.  bd). 

The  influence  of  Western  traditions  of  painting  on  the 
Mughal  miniaturists  is  clear.  From  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Akbar  the  Great,  when  the  Mughal  as 
Opposed  to  the  pure  Persian  style  was  evolved  by  Indian 

artists,  the  influence  of  European  painting  can  be  traced  in 

most  of  the  surviving  examples  of  the  school. 

By  the  best  artists  it  was  successfully  absorbed,  giving 
to  the  two-dimensional  art  of  Persia,  on  which  the  Mughal 
style  was  based,  a  third  dimension,  a  new  design  and  per¬ 
spective  and  a  background  landscape,  Flemish  in  style, 
though  North  Indian  in  scenery.  But  when  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  inferior  artists,  and  when  the  Mughal  style 
degenerated,  European  influence  too  often  only  coarsened 
and  vulgarised  what  should  have  been  all  linear  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  deUcate  proportion.  The  art  of  portraiture  too 
— new  to  India — which  reached  its  height  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan.  wa,s  derived  from  western 
models,  though  carried  out  in  Mughal  idiom. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  when  the  first  European  paint¬ 
ings  or  engravings  reached  the  Imperial  Court;  the  Jesuit 
Mission,  which  arrived  at  Fathepur  Sikri  in  1580,  found 
pictures  of  Christ,  Map'  and  Moses  hanging  on  the  waUs 
of  the  Emperor’s  dining-room,  evidently  greatly  prized. 
They  themselyes  brought  with  them  a  copy  of  Plantyn’s 
Bible  with  its  Flemish  engravings  of  Christian  scenes. 
These  engravings  aroused  Akbar’s  interest  and  admiration 
and  his  court  painters  had  copies  made  in  their  ateliers  by 
their  apprentices.  It  is  noticeable  how  much  that  is 
Flemish  in  style  was  adopted  by  the  Mughal  artists.  This 
was  a  far  happier  influence  than  the  already  degenerate 
Italian  and  Spanish  painting,  the  copies  of  pictures  from 
the  cathedrals  of  Southern  Europe  which  found  their  way 
lo  India  and  which  only  provoked  sickly  echoes  in  their 
Mughal  admirers. 

Mughal  painting  had  less  impact  on  the  painting  of 
the  West,  although  it  was  collected  and  admired  by  the 
European  envoys  and  merchants,  whose  business  took 
them  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Moghul.  Archbishop 
Laud’s  collection,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
IS  famous,  and  Mughal  miniatures  are  to  be  found  in  many 
of  the  galleries,  museums,  libraries  and  private  collections 
of  Europe  and  America.  Although  it  appealed  to  the  per- 
•sonal  taste  of  individual  Europeans,  it  was  chiefly  for  its 
clear-cut  dilineation  of  a  fascinating  and  luxurious  court 
and  exotic  way  of  life  and  not  for  its  artistic  merits.  It  did 
illustrative  art  and  there  were  no  large  pictures  to  hang  on 
the  walls  of  art  galleries  and  noblemen’s  houses  to  cause 
sensations.  Collectors  were  often  just  magpies,  gathering 
together  albums  full  of  Mughal  paintings  and  drawings, 
chosen  for  their  subject-matter  and  not  for  their  virtues  of 
style.  An  example  of  this  indiscriminate  acquisitiveness 
can  be  seen  at  the  old  India  Office  Library  (now  in  the 
Commonwealth  Relations  Office)  in  the  sixty-seven  albums 


of  Mughal  paintings  and  drawings  brought  back  by  War¬ 
ren  Hastings’  banker,  Richard  Johnson— an  astonishing 

variety  of  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 

There  was.  in  addition,  no  Indian  art  criticism  to  set 
standards  which  would  help  Europeans  to  judge  the  merits 
of  the  school.  But  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  a  critical  yard¬ 
stick  by  which  to  measure  the  merits  of  Mughal  painting, 

professional  artists  such  as  Rembrandt  and  Sir  Joshua 

Reynolds  admired  and  sometimes  copied  miniatures  they 
particularly  liked. 

To  quote  J.  V.  S.  Wilkinson  in  his  introduction  to  the 
volume  on  Mughal  Painting  in  the  Faber  Gallery  of 
Oriental  Art  series : 

“  Probably  no  branch  of  Asiatic  art  has  been  so  misappre¬ 
hended  in  England.  Not  many  years  ago  it  was  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  provincial  variety  of  Persian  painting,  while  nowadays 
one  sometimes  hears  it  depreciated  in  another  way,  as  a  hybrid 
blend  of  East  and  West.  Both  descriptions  are  misleading. 
This  art  may  have  been  eclectic  .  .  .  during  its  formative 
period,  but  it  can  stand  on  its  own  merits  and — though  limited 
— when  judged  at  its  best  is  entiUed  to  an  honourable  position 
in  the  record  of  Asia’s  cultural  achievements.” 

The  ten  colour  plates,  beautifully  reproduced  and 
mounted,  are  well  chosen  to  illustrate  the  different  facets 
of  the  Mughal  school.  Perhaps  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  this  brilliant  monograph  may  be  said  to  have  the  last 
word  on  Mughal  painting: 

“It  is,  incontestably,  a  synthesis.  It  arose  through  the 
teaching  of  Persian  artists,  but  the  pupils  did  not  paint  like 
Persians.  It  borrowed  even  more  freely  from  Europe  than 
from  Persia,  but  it  remained  true  in  essence  to  Indian  traditional 
ideals,  which  asserted  themselves  more  and  more  till  the  foreign 
borrowings  became  little  more  than  reminiscences.” 

This  series  is  competently  edited  by  Basil  Gray,  who 
writes  the  text  of  the  volume  on  Rajput  Pcdnting.  His 
introduction  is  longer  and  more  detaUed  than  the  one  on 
Mughal  Painting;  less  for  the  amateur  art-lover  and  more 
for  the  scholar  who  already  knows  something  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  ten  coloured  plates,  variously  and  well  chosen, 
are  all  admirably  reproduced  and  mounted  as  in  the  com¬ 
panion  volume,  although  the  choice  of  the  paintings  from 
the  Kangra  Hill  school  do  not  reveal  much  of  the  exquisite 
qualities  of  flowing  and  delicate  line  and  movement  which 
usually  characterise  it. 

Rajput  painting  had  less  impact  on  the  West  even 
than  Mughal  painting.  It  flourished  in  the  small  kingdoms 
of  the  I^njab,  Deccan  and  Himalayan  foothills,  and 
whereas  Europeans  flocked  to  Delhi  during  the  heyday  of 
the  Mughal  Empire,  few  went  to  the  small  Rajput  courts. 
And  if  they  did  they  would  probably  not  have  come  across 
these  paintings,  which  were  kept  loosely  tied  together  and 
brought  out  only  for  religious  purposes,  being  chiefly 
illustrations  of  devotional  or  legendary  Hindu  themes. 
And  if  they  were  discovered  by  some  enterprising 
European  trader,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  not  have 
appealed  to  him,  being  less  realistic  than  Mughal  paint¬ 
ing,  brighter,  and  to  hk  mind,  cruder  in  colour,  their 
drawing  stiffer  and  their  themes  less  easily  understood  than 


the  secular  court  scenes  of  the  Mughal  painters. 

So  in  fact,  there  is  little  Rajput  painting  to  be  found 
in  the  West  Sir  William  Rothenstein’s  collection  is  a  fine 
one.  but  most  of  the  best  painting  are  to  be  found  in 
India,  in  galleries  and  museums  or  in  the  hands  of  {xivate 
Indian  collectors.  “  Rajput  painting  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  vernacular  literature  of  Hindustan,”  wrote  Dr.  Ananda 
Coomaraswamy.  Its  roots  arc  in  ancient  India,  in  folk 
art,  in  the  classical  aristocratic  painting  of  the  Ajanta 
murals,  in  the  illuminated  palm-leaf  m.s.s.  of  the  Bengal 
Buddhists  and  the  Gujerati  Jains.  All  these  are  its  parents. 
Mughal  painting  and  to  a  lesser  extent.  European  (filtered 
through  the  Mughal)  contributed  too,  to  the  different  styles 
of  Rajasthani,  Basohli,  Kangra  and  Bijapur.  Among 


Archbishop  Laud’s  collection  of  Mughal  painting  is  aoL 
album  of  Rajput  paintings  in  half  Mughal  style.  He  pro> 
bably  admir^  these  paintings  precisely  for  their  kinship^ 
with  a  style  he  understood  letter.  On  the  whole.  Rajput 
painting  was  either  not  known,  or  if  seen  at  all,  not 
admired,  by  Europeans  till  the  present  century. 

The  recent  Exhibition  of  Indian  Art  at  Burlington 
House  was  a  revelation  to  painters  and  public  alike  of  the 
richness,  variety,  vitality  and  delicacy  of  Rajput  painting 
in  all  its  schools.  Europe  has  now  “  lifted  her  heavy  eyes 
to  look  ”  and  she  has  enormously  liked  what  she  ha»  seen. 
But  most  of  the  best  of  this  fascinating  and  highly  poeticr 
branch  of  the  painter’s  art  lives  in  India,  owing  to  past 
blindness  in  the  West  to  its  charm  and  artistic  value. 


AMBASSADORS  OF 
A  WIDER  COMMONWEALTH  (1) 

A  Review  of  Some  “  Indo- Anglian”  Authors 

by  Fredoon  Kabraji 


Modestly  a  leaven  has  been  working  in  Great 
Britain  over  the  past  three  decades  to  draw  Indians 
and  the  British  nearer  to  one  another  in  friendship. 
The  dynamics  of  this  leaven  inheres  in  the  humanity  of 
the  contribution  made  by  a  few  Indian  writers :  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  the  impact,  small  as  it  may  be,  upon  English  readers 
by  the  creative  output  of  a  small  band  of  Indians  adressing 
their  work  to  the  English-reading  public. 

The  value  of  this  contribution  needs  to  be  measured 
less  by  the  standards  of  expression  of  the  best  contem¬ 
porary  English  literature  than  by  its  intrinsic  human 
appeal :  for  what  have  we  here  but  the  essential  humanity 
of  the  creative  artist — fused  of  his  vision,  his  intelligence 
and  integrity — addressing  itself  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  English-reading  public?  Charged  with  these 
dynamics,  to-day,  when  the  bitterness  engendered  by  the 
protracted  political  struggle  between  India  and  Great 
Britain  has  been  replaced  by  a  positive  spirit  of  fruitful 
spiritual  exchange,  the  culriiral  leaven  has  a  better  chance 
than  ever  of  prospering  Indo-British  friendship. 

As  I  write,  India  about  to  become  a  republic,  seems 
to  be  amiably  inclined  to  remain  in  the  wider  Common¬ 
wealth  envisaged  at  the  recent  Prime  Ministers’  Conference 
in  London.  India  is  to-day  a  Great  Power  in  Asia.  Con¬ 
sider.  then,  the  stimulus  to  other  Asian  countries  of  India’s 
lead  in  preferring  to  remain  within  the  outer  orbit  of 
Western  Union.  Should  we  not  agree  that  the  potentialities 
to-day — through  cultural  exchange — extend  even  beyond 
Indo-British  friendship  to  Indo-Westem  friendship?  For 
is  there  not  always  die  potentiality  of  works  by  Indian 
authors  (in  English  as  well  as  the  vernacular)  being  trans¬ 
lated  into  foreign  lan^ages?  Mulk  Raj  Anand  is  a 
shining  instance  in  point.  Three  million  of  his  Coolie 
have  sold  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  14,000  of  The  Big  Heart  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  his  books  have,  besides,  a  good  sale 
in  Denmark.  Poland  and  other  European  countries,  and  in 
China. 

In  the  present  article  I  will  try  to  evaluate  the  value 
to  the  English-reading  world  of,  principally,  one  book  by 


Dhan  Gopal  Mukherji,  one  novel  by  Rabindranath  Tagort 
and  a  novel  each  by  Ahmed  All,  Raja  Rao  and  Dewan 
Sharrar. 

Raja  Rao  in  Kanthapura,  a  novel  published  in  193^ 
(George  Allen)  has  successfully  adopted  a  method  of  nar¬ 
rative  aimed  to  capture  the  atmosphere  of  loquacious 
gossip  of  Indian  villagers  through  which  meanders  his 
fascinating  tale  of  the  tribulations  of  the  crusaders  of 
Gandhi’s  politico-sf^tual  campaigns.  In  defending  this 
method  of  narrative.  Raja  Rao  has  made  a  point  intended 
to  have  wider  application.  In  a  foreword  he  says: 

.  .  .  ‘*The  telling  has  not  been  easy.  One  has  to  convey 
in  a  language  that  is  not  one’s  own  the  spirit  that  is  one’s 
own.  One  has  to  convey  the  various  shades  and  omissions  of 
a  certain  thought-movement  that  looks  maltreated  in  an  alien 
language  ...  (English)  is  the  language  of  our  intellectual 
make-up  .  .  .  but  not  of  emotional  make-up  .  .  .  We  cannot 
write  like  the  English.  We  should  not  We  cannot  write  only 
as  Indians  .  .  .  We  have  grown  to  look  on  the  larger  world  as 
part  of  us.  Our  method  of  expression  therefore  has  to  be  a 
dialect  which  will  some  day  prove  to  be  as  distinctive  and 
colourful  as  the  Irish  or  the  American  ...” 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that  Raja  Rao  has 
given  us  a  definitive  ruling  on  the  artistic  aims  that  should 
guide  the  Indian  author  who  aspires  to  interpret  Indian 
Ufe  in  English.  Only  those  who  know  their  India  “  from 
the  inside  ”  would  be  able  to  judge  how  far  an  author  has 
rendered  the  “  various  shades  and  omissions  ”  (and  also- 
certain  Indian  tongue-twists  and  overtones)  authentically 
to  the  end  he  has  in  view.  But  this  worthy  end  should 
never  degenerate  into  an  excuse  for  the  author’s  lack  of 
English.  In  his  latter  years  Picasso  has  been  teasing  or 
entertaining  us — it  depends  on  one’s  point  of  view  which — 
by  his  monkey  tricks.  But  he  has  earned  the  right  to  do 
so  because  he  satisfied  us  in  his  earliest  work  that  he  is  a 
master  draughtsman.  I  would  demand  the  same  test  of 
any  Indian  author  writing  in  English.  He  must  first  satisfy 
us  that  he  can  draw,  i.e.,  write  English.  After  that  we 
shall  be  more  willing  to  let  him  show  us  his  paces  in 
whatever  experiments  he  may  wish  to  pose. 

Among  the  authors  I  have  chosen  for  this  first  article 
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Dewan  Sharrar  secures  top-marks  even  by  English  stan- 
<iards  for  his  English  which  is  vigorous,  terse,  racy.  In  his 
individual  case  he  disproves  Rajo  Rao  by  showing  that 
English  is  as  easily  the  language  of  his  emotional  as  of  his 
intellectual  make-up.  Dhan  Gopal  Mukkerji  comes  a  good 
second  with  the  hipest  credits  for  distinction  in  translating 
Indian  throe  and  colour.  Raja  Rao  succeeds  admirably  in 
his  aims.  But  Ahmed  Ali — and  more  tragically  Rabin¬ 
dranath  Tagore — occasion  that  distress  to  the  English 
reader  who  recognises  that  an  artist  is  in  trouble  with  his 
expression  in  an  alien  medium. 

Rabindranath  Tagore’s  one  novel  in  English,  The 
Home  and  the  World  (Macmillan)  first  appeared  in 
England  in  1919.  It  is  a  noble  and  subtle  work  bearing 
the  seal  of  the  author’s  genius.  A  note  informs  us  that 
the  translation  from  the  Bengali  was  made  by  Suren- 
dranath  Tagore  and  revised  by  the  author.  One  has  the 
feel  of  the  original  in  this  translation.  But  I,  for  one, 
having  read  the  book  twice — the  second  time  to  renew  my 
affection  for  the  central  character,  Nikhil.  found  myself  in 
distress  on  the  author’s  account  because  of  the  faulty 
English.  How  I  wished  a  better  balance  could  have  been 
struck  between  the  Bengali  and  the  English  idioms !  It  is  a 
g  eat  theme  cunningly  unfolded  through  a  sturdy  story — 
the  theme  of  Vi  man  Nikhil  who  counted  his  strength  in 
a  Paul-like  wellspring  of  charity,  an  altruist  of  great 
courage  martyred  to  the  political  passions  then  sweeping 
Bengal.  How  much  more  vital  as  a  work  of  art  would 
have  been  the  impact  of  this  story  upon  the  English 
reader,  if  Edward  Thompson,  who  had  a  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  Bengali,  had  made  the  translation! 

No  book  on  India  that  I  know  so  hapi^y  renders  the 
idioms  of  Indian  languages  without  doing  hurt  to  the 
English  language  as  does  Dhan  Gopal  Mukherji’s  My 
Brother's  Face  (Thornton  Butterworth:  1925).  Is  there 
objectively  an  India  of  such  enchantment  as  throbs  to  life 
and  speech  in  this  high-hearted  narrative?  This  gifted 
adventurer — in  Rupert  Brooke’s  phrase,  this  Great  Lover 
— ^whose  life  ended  as  tragically  as  it  began  in  all  the 
colours  of  a  tropical  dawn,  shows  a  gusto  for  his  fellow 
man,  a  skill  in  painting  the  human  scene  that,  if  it  is 
matched  anywhere,  is  matched  with  some  of  the  wizardry 
•of  Kipling’s  India  as  we  have  it  in  Kim.  Mukherji’s  sub¬ 
ject  is  India — but  nothing  less  than  the  emotions,  the  holi¬ 
ness,  the  wit,  vision  and  warm-heartedness  of  this  land  of 
the  sages  as  he  rediscovered  it  in  1925  after  a  long  stay  in 
the  West.  Bom  in  1890,  Mukherji  was  nurtured  in  orthodox 
Brahmin  traditions  and  doomed  to  monkhood.  He 
managed,  however,  to  matriculate  and  go  out  first  to  Japan 
and  then  to  the  U.S.A.  where  he  arrived  “  literally  with  the 
beggar’s  bowl.”  Anyone  who  has  read  Tiis  brilliant 
chapters  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  1924,  My  Brother’s  Face 

HIMALAYAN 

by  Unwin 

The  trouble  with  Europeans  in  the  Orient  is  that  they 
go  “  pukka.”  Pukkadom  is  a  tropical  disease  which 
is  ap^  to  attack  them  with  virulence,  rather  like 
prickly  heat.  Fortunately  I  never  suffered  from  either. 

It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  none  of  my  fellow- 


and  that  lyric  of  imaginative  sympathy  with  a  bird,  Gay- 
Neck  (Dent:  first  1928) — it  is  the  story  of  a  carrier  pigeon 
in  the  first  world  war — must  shudder  to  think  of  the  loss  to 
the  world  had  Brahminism  claimed  him  for  the  priest. 

I  have  been  mixing  my  reading  of  The  Gong  of  Shiva 
by  Dewan  Sharrar  (Harrap:  1935)  and  Twilight  In  DelM 
(Hogarth  Press:  1940)  by  Ahmed  Ali.  If  the  reading  of 
the  last  has  been  a  labour,  that  of  the  first  has  been  a 
relaxation.  There  is  some  method  in  reading  two  books 
at  once.  Ahmed  Ali’s  novel  is  a  mirror  held  to  life.  In 
Sharrar’s  novel  there  is  a  dash  of  escaprism :  real  life  does 
not  unfold  its  situations  to  the  tidy  plot  of  The  Gong  of 
Shiva.  But  this  is  still  the  nonpareil  recip»  for  the  “  sure¬ 
fire”  success  of  a  novel,  given  the  requisite  elements  of 
love,  tragedy,  drama  and  a  happy  ending  for  most  of  its 
virtuous  characters.  From  the  standp)oint  of.  technique — 
the  craft  of  assembling  difficult  human  material  within 
the  standard  length  of  an  average  novel,  so  as  to  give  the 
most  effective  emphasis — no  less  or  more — to  each  of  the 
divergent  elements  of  the  story  until  the  novel  as  a  whole 
makes  its  fullest  impact  as  a  complicated  story  well  told — 
The  Gong  of  Shiva  is  a  model.  Its  competence  dazzles. 
The  reader  is  carried  away  by  the  drama  of  human  love 
and  hopes  and  tragedy  piling  up  and  p>itted  against  the  will 
of  the  Gods  as  symboUsed  in  the  Gong  of  Shiva.  From 
suspense  to  suspense  as  the  reader  hangs  on  the  fates  of 
the  characters,  the  plot  expertly  unravels  the  happy  end¬ 
ing  for  all  but  two  of  the  principal  characters.  It  is  the  well 
tested  formula.  In  their  contempt  for  such  falsity  to  life 
the  highbrows  make  the  mistake  of  despnsing  also  the  art 
— the  technique — which  goes  with  it 
This*  technique  comes  nearest  to  being  taught  through  a 
novel-writing  course  of  instruction.  It  is,  for  all  that,  both 
an  art  and  a  science.  The  only  writer  who  has  the  right  to 
sneer  at  this  teachable  technique  is  the  artist  whose  gifts 
are  from  the  gods.  Ahmed  ^  has  in  moderate  measure 
some  of  these  gifts.  We  are  not  long  left  in  doubt  that  he 
is  an  artist  in  the  play  of  his  historic  and  selective  sense. 

Twilight  In  Delhi  is  both  conceived  and  achieved  like 
a  great  tapestry.  It  is  closely  stitched,  and  although  the 
reading  of  it  is  a  labom.  is  rewarded.  Drying 
Delhi  comes  alive  and  we  are  cap>tiyatingly  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  gracious  traditions  of  a  feudd  Muslim 
household.  Kite  flying,  pigeon  flying,  holy  living  and 
h(^ly  dying,  a  liberal  spr^Ung  of  Persian  quatrains.  chap>- 
ters  on  the  fascinations  of  alchemy  and  Islamic  mysticism, 
the  heartbreaks  of  love — ^the  son’s  for  a  “low-born” 
woman,  the  father’s  for  a  “  low-born  ”  mistress — episodic 
chapters  evoking  the  tragic  irony  of  history  which  mingled 
the  kings  and  captains  of  the*ferangis  (the  English)  with 
the  beggared  descendants  of  the  last  Moghul  Empjeror, 
Bahadur  Shah — all  this  richness  is  here! 

PILGRIMAGE 

Fleming 

officers  (I  was  in  the  Army  then)  should  have  shown  the 
requisite  surprise,  when  in  the  summer  of  1947,  1  returned 
to  my  unit  from  a  month’s  leave  and  carelessly  annoimced 
that  in  the  comp)any  of  a  band  of  Indian  pilgrims,  I  had 
p)enetrated  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Hinduism,  the 
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shrine  of  Badrinath.  standing  close  to  the  border  of  Tibet. 
If  one  is  an  eccentric,  of  course  one  sooner  or  later  ceases 
to  shock.  On  this  trip  I  had  covered  300  miles  on  foot, 
had  lived  on  the  simplest  of  Indian  foods,  and  had  passed 
through  scarcely  accessible  mountain  villages,  whose 
inhabitants  on  my  arrival  feli  to  debating  whether  I  was  a 
demon  or  a  demi-god.  Finally,  having  arrived  at  the  shrine, 
I  bathed  in  the  sulphurous  hot-spring  below  the  temple 
steps,  mindful  to  tip  the  attendant  Brahmin — a  ceremony 
as  indispensable  for  salvation  as  the  bathing  itself. 

Badrinath  is  situated  in  a  fertile  green  valley  at  a 
height  of  10,000  feet.  It  owes  its  unique  repute  to  the 
source  of  the  river  Ganges,  which  just  here  emerges  from 
the  glaciers  of  the  snowy  ranges  lining  the  valley  on  either 
side.  The  fierceness  of  the  Himalayan  winter  is  such, 
however,  that  the  pilgrims  must  confine  their  comings  and 
goings  to  the  period  of  summer  between  May  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  after  which  time  the  villagers  themselves  are  forced 
to  evacuate  their  houses  and  migrate  into  the  warmer 
valleys  below.  In  the  May  of  ’47  they  were  once  again 
making  their  summer  ascent.  I  saw  the  villagers  driving 
their  herds  of  yaks  and  sheep  along  the  narrow  passes; 
hunias  pushing  or  pulling  mules  loaded  with  grain;  beg¬ 
gars  and  sellers  of  aphrodisiacs  variously  exhibiting  their 
sores  or  their  wares  to  anyone  who  might  happen  to  over¬ 
take  them. 

The  first  of  the  year’s  pilgrims  were  mixed  up  in  this 
colourful  procession.  They  were  fatigued  by  the  rigours  of 
the  trip,  but  once  arrived  within  sight  of  Badrinath,  their 
emaciated  bodies  could  scarce  support  the  exultation  of 
their  spirits.  The  purgatory  of  the  march  was  over;  there, 
below  them,  is  the  temple  reserved  for  God’s  elect:  "  Jai 
Badri  Bisai,”  in  quivering  voice  uttered  one;  “  Badri  Bisal 
Lai  ki  Jai  ”  answered  another  in  devout  thankfulness. 

“To  be  a  pilgrim!’’  How  many  of  the  English  con¬ 
gregations  who  sing  this  hymn  at  evensong  know  the 
privations,  the  horror,  of  a  pilgrimage?  En  route  I  had 
come  across  supplicants,  without  food,  without  money, 
carrying  only  a  brass  receptacle  for  water,  a  walking  staff 
and  a  rough  blanket  for  their  use  at  night.  Setting  off 
from  Hardwar  in  a  mood  of  fervour  induct  by  the  annual 
spring  fair,  they  had  little  idea  of  the  distance  they  would 
have  to  cover,  of  the  extremes  of  climate  they  would  have 
to  endure,  of  the  roughness  of  the  footpath  which  would 
lacerate  their  bare  feet  before  they  were  anywhere  near 
their  goal.  One  or  two  suffered  from  the  delusion  that 
they  need  only  resign  theiflselves  to  God’s  care  and  that 
He  would  provide.  I  came  across  some  of  these  people, 
tonk  pitv  on  them,  and  gave  them  what  little  food  I  could 
spare.  They  promptly  hailed  me  as  the  emissary  of  God. 
1  rejected  the  honour,  but  felt  very  righteous,  nevertheless. 

As  wheat  or  rice  could  only  be  obtained  at  very  extra¬ 
vagant  prices,  it  was  fortunate  that  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  buying  in  the  plains  all  I  would  need  on 
the  pilgrimage.  The  heaviest  item  was  a  sack  of  flour 
which  I  engaged  a  Tibetan  coolie  to  carry — and  between 
us  we  lived  on  it  for  28  days.  Once  a  day  we  collected 
wood  and  made  some  tea,  or  alternatively  fried  some 
young  fern  shoots  in  fat  in  order  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
our  starchy  chapatti  diet.  As  the  merit  accruing  to  a  pil¬ 


grim  is  said  to  be  proportional  to  the  hardship  he  has. 
undergone,  I  thought  that  I  ought  to  eat  and  behave  like 
a  pilgrim,  not  like  a  tourist  on  a  hunting  trip! 


Most  devotees  take  a  whole  summer  over  this  jour¬ 
ney  :  in  the  East  time  need  not  have  a  stop.  Besides  most 
of  them  find  difficulty  in  the  continuous  ups  and  downs,, 
and  in  the  rarifi^  air  which  they  breathe  during  the  last 
stages.  Some,  diseased  or  lame,  have  themselves  carried 
’  by  coolies  in  big  wicker  baskets  on  their  backs.  I  was  told 
that  in  the  old  days  this  method  of  travelling  was  not 
quite  safe,  as  the  coolies  would  extort  an  advance  of  pay 
from  their  unsuspecting  burden,  toss  the  same  over  a  con¬ 
venient  cliff,  and  then  return  to  Hardwar  for  another 
“fare.”  They  argued  that  thus  both  parties  were  satis¬ 
fied— they  with  their  pay,  and  the  customer  with  his  pious 
resting  place  washed  by  the  holy  waters  of  the  Ganges. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  villages  through 
which  the  pilgrims  passed  each  day  treated  them  with 
slight  contempt.  The  (Mlgrims,  the  locals  complained  ta 
me.  left  behind  such  a  mess,  brought  disease,  forced  up 
prices,  and  burnt  up  all  the  wood.  However,  they  regarded 
me  with  some  interest.  Seated  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  the  curious  and  idle  of  the  village  would  gather  round 
me.  Children  would  stare  in  wide-eyed  wonder:  1  was 
probably  the  first  sahib  they  had  ever  seen.  I  hoped  they 
would  not  take  me  as  typical — after  all  I  am  perhaps  not 
a  worthy  specimen  of  my  race — I  could  not,  however,  put 
so  complicated  a  warning  into  Hindi;  so  I  suppose  they 
still  think  of  a  sahib  as  a  man  with  a  stubbled  chm,  a  taste 
for  sweetmeats  and  a  queer  sense  of  humour.  The  Gar- 
w’halis  are  a  friendly  and  hospitable  people  with  decided 
views  on  the  superiority  of  the  hill-dweller  over  the  plains¬ 
man.  They  were  keenly  interested  in  the  big  world  around 
them :  my  assurance  that  the  war  was  really  oyer — this  was^ 
in  1947 — met  with  universal,  if  belated,  sighs  of  relief. 
How  was  it,  I  was  occasionally  asked,  that  a  sahib  can 
make  a  Hindu  pilgrimage?  To  which  I  used  to  reply 
that  the  God  of  the  Hindus,  Mohammedans  and  Christians^ 
must  in  reality  be  one  and  the  same — which  somewhat 
sophistical  proposition  was  invariably  greeted  with  mur¬ 
murs  of  assent. 


At  the  height  of  summer  Badrinath  must  be  the  most 
overcrowded  viUage  in  all  High  Asia.  Hundreds  of  suppli¬ 
cants  flock  in  each  day,  though  those  there  already  are 
reluctant  to  surrender  their  sleefnng  places  on  the  moist 
mud  floor  of  some  “  hotel.”  So  great  is  the  congestion  on 
the  temple  steps  that  those  at  the  top  are  pushed  through 
the  doorway ‘only  by  the  pressure  of  those  below  who  have 
yet  to  gain  admittance.  Once  inside,  they  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  before  a  black  statue  stem  of  face  and  liberally 
adorned  with  ornaments.  Twice  a  day,  it  is  offered  a  vessel 
full  of  rice  which  is  subsequently  distributed  to  supplicat¬ 
ing  pilgrims. 


I  spent  but  two  sleepless  nights  in  the  “Ritziest’” 
accommodation  which  Badrinath  could  provide.  Pilgrims 
hemmed  me  in  on  all  four  sides.  It  was  then  time  I  left 
the  intense  and  passionate  life  of  this  secluded  mountain 
shrine  and  returned  to  the  world  of  fact  far  down  below. 
Tying  up  my  few  belongings,  I  vowed — as  all  good  pil¬ 
grims  are  said  to  vow — sometime  or  other  to  return. 


I 
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ECONOMIC 

SEaiON 

CAN  ASIA  BE  FED? 


by  Neil  Stewart 


A  VITAL  task  facing  mankind  today  is  the  necessity 
to  feed,  and  to  feed  properly,  Asia’s  teeming  millions. 
Asia  contains  over  half  the  world’s  population — the 
poorest  and  most  oppressed  half.  This  population  is 
mcreasing  at  the  rate  of  over  ten  millions  a  year,  so  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  feed  the  existing  under-nourished 
millions,  but  also  to  plan  for  food  for  the  population 
mcreases  of  five,  ten  and  twenty  years  ahead. 

Food  production  in  Asia  is  showing  a  small  recovery 
from  its  low  war-time  levels.  There  is  no  room  for 
optimism;  all  factors  go  to  indicate  that  the  present  food 
situation  is  inadequate — both  for  the  present  and  the 
future.  The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organisation  of  the 
United  Nations  (F.A.O.)  estimates  a  deficit  of  13  million 
tons  of  rice  for  1948-49,  and  of  14  million  tons  for  1950. 

Many  factors  contribute  to  restrict  the  full  expansion 
of  agriculture  in  Asia.  The  present  disturbed  po’.:tic'’l 
state  prevents  the  peasant  getting  on  with  the  peaceful 
cultivation  of  his  fields  and  the  wars  in  China,  Indonesia, 
Burma,  Malaya  and  Viet-Nam,  the  artificial  division  of 
Korea,  devastate  large  areas.  Farmers  in  Asia  depend  on. 
age-old  methods  of  cultivation.  The  lack  of  industry 
prevents  the  production  of  artificial  fertilisers,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  irrigation,  the  mechan'sation  of  agriculture.  The 
productivity  of  agricultural  workers  in  the  East  is  a  tenth 
or  less  of  those  of  the  more  advanced  countries,  such  as 
Australia  or  the  U.S.A.  The  feudal  system  of  land  tenure 
results  in  the  extraction  of  all  surplus  production  above  the 
bare  necessities  of  life  by  the  landlords,  and  the  heavy 
burden  of  usury  and  taxation  which  falls  more  heavily  on 
the  peasantry  than  on  any  other  class,  all  tend  to  drive 
Asian  agriculture  down  a  spiral  of  ever-decreasing 
efficiency.  The  destruction  of  great  forests,  the  resulting 
soil  erosion,  floods  and  drought,  all  these  factors  giake 
the  food  problem  in  Asia  possibly  the  most  serious  facing 
the  world  today. 

What  we  wish  to  examine,  however,  is  whether  Asian 
agriculture  is  physically  capable  of  expansion;  whether, 
the  other  vast  problems  being  solved,  it  is  possible  to 
produce  enough  food  to  feed  Asia’s  millions.  And  the 
closer  the  problem  is  examined,  the  more  convincing  is  the 
evidence  that  the  potential  exists  not  only  to  feed  the 
present  population,  but  also  the  yearly  increases  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Rice  is  the  principle  food  of  most  people  in  India. 
China.  Japan  and  South-East  Asia.  It  is  the  factor  most 


strongly  influencing  the  level  of  wages,  the  price  of  goods» 
the  standard  of  living,  and  any  increase  in  rice  production 
would  be  the  most  important  step  in  solving  the  food 
problems  of  the  East. 

What  is  the  situation  today?  The  1947-48  crop  will 
be  approximately  134.7  million  tons  of  paddy,  or  3.T 
million  tons  below  the  1934-38  average.  The  area  planted 
is  about  the  same  as  the  pre-war  average  of  78  million 
hectares.  Yield  per  hectare  has  fallen  in  all  countries  with 
the  exception  of  China. 

The  pre-war  period  saw  the  development  of  an  inter¬ 
national  rice  trade.  Production  of  export  crops  left  both 
Ceylon  and  Malaya  dependent  on  rice  imi»rts  for  two- 
thirds  of  their  consumption.  In  Japan.  China  and  India 
food  production  did  not  keep  pace  with  •  population 
increases.  Burma.  Siam  and  Indo-China,  however,, 
developed  rice  production  for  export  and  were  the  principle 
suppliers  for  the  rice  deficit  countries,  except  Japan,  which, 
fill^  its  deficits  from  its  own  colonies  of  Korea  and! 
Formosa. 

Today  the  international  trade  in  rice  is  forty  per  cent 
of  the  pre-war  level.  Little  rice  is  leaving  Burma  and 
Indo-China.  Very  littie  rice  is  expected  to  be  exported 
from  Formosa,  and  that  will  go  to  China.  Korea  is  not 
exporting  rice  and  is  not  likely  to  do  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  foreign 
exchange  difficulties,  and  some  countries  have  had  to 
relinquish  their  allocations  of  rice  on  these  grounds. 

The  present  picture  of  rice  production  in  Asia  is  a 
black  one  compart  with  the  positive  measures  which  could 
be  taken  to  fill  the  rice  bowls. 
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Figures  placed  before  the  International  Rice  Meeting 
in  Baguio,  in  the  Philippines,  in  1947,  showed  that  nearly 
ten  miUioft  tons  of  rice  are  lost  annually,  principally  through 
insect  and  rodent  infestation,  faulty  storage,  wastefid 
milling  and  wrong  methods  of  fo^  preparation.  If 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  only  one-third  of  this 
waste,  then  an  amount  eqiial  to  the  entire  quantity  of  rice 
involved  in  international  trade  would  be  saved.  The 
Baguio  meeting  also  recognised  that  if  the  existing  varieties 
of  rice  could  be  replaced  by  improved  seed,  then  produc¬ 
tion  could  be  raised  by  a  minimum  of  ten  per  cent.  This 
would  add  13  or  14  million  tons  to  help  fill  the  present 
deficit 

An  examination  of  rice  production  shows  that  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  a  vast  increase  in  yield.  The  use  of 
fertilisers,  the  extention  of  irrigation,  better  farming 
methods  and  more  incentive  for  the  farmer  would  possibly 
double  the  rice  yield  per  acre  in  many  countries.  In  this 
matter  Japan  has  led  the  way.  After  the  Meiji  Restoration 
the  rice  yield  began  to  rise  until  in  1917  it  was  100  per  cent 
above  the  level  of  1868.  Yield  per  hectare  before  the  war 
was  36  quintals  against  a  figure  of  15  quintals  in  the  rich 
volcanic  plains  of  Java.  If  the  rice  yield  of  India.  Burma. 
Indonesia.  Korea.  Siam,  Indo-China,  the  Philippines  and 
Formosa  was  doubled,  another  64  million  tons  of  paddy 
would  be  available.  This  task  is  by  no  means  impossible, 
for  conditions  in  these  countries  are  generally  more 
favourable  for  rice  growing  than  in  Japan. 

Such  an  increase  will  undoubtedly  not  take  place  if 
Asian  countries  remain  in  their  present  backward  economic 
position.  It  is  well  known  that  an  increase  in  agricultural 
yields  goes  hand  in  hand  with  industrial  progress. 
Countries  such  as  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  U.S.A., 
while  industrially  highly  developed,  have  agricultural 
techniques  and  yields  far  higher  than  those  of  Asia. 
Industrial  development  is.  therefore,  a  necessary  pre¬ 
requisite  for  a  prosperous  and  fertile  Asian  agriculture. 

There  are  also  large  areas  of  land  suitable  for  culti¬ 
vation.  Much  good  land  that  could  be  used  for  food 
production  is  now  used  for  export  crops.  In  Malaya,  for 
example,  the  emphasis  on  rubber  and  other  export  crops 
has  1^  to  a  situation  where  rice  growing  has  for  long  been 
neglected,  and  sixty  per  cent  of  the  rice  has  to  be  imported. 
The  area  under  rice  steadily  decreased  from  1934  to  1940, 
while  that  under  rubber,  jnneapple  and  oil-palm  increased. 
A  government  inquiry  establish^  that  there  were  a  million 
acres  suitable  for  rice  production  but,  as  export  crops  were 
more  profitable,  and  as  rice  could  be  imported  easily  at 


that  time  from  Burma  and  Siam,  its  cultivation  wa^ 
neglected. 

The  same  situation  exists  in  Ceylon  where,  althou^ 
rice  has  been  cultivated  since  antiquity,  rice  production  was 
neglected  as  a  policy.  Until  two-thirds  of  the  rice  has  to  be 
imported.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  land  available  for 
rice  growing  and  still  to  be  opened  up. 

In  Indonesia,  overcrowded  Java  has  a  population  of 
800  people  per  square  mile.  In  the  Outer  Islands,  the 
present  population  of  20  millions  has  plenty  of  elbow  room, 
with  only  35  people  to  the  square  mile.  How  much  of  the 
area  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  at  present  uncultivated  is 
suitable  for  rice  is  not  known,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  vast  number  of  square  miles  could  be  brought  under 
cultivation.  Much  of  Indonesian  agricultural  land  is  also 
used  for  export  crops,  including  30  per  cent,  of  the  world’s 
rubber,  20  per  cent,  of  the  tea,  and  24  per  cent,  of  oils  and 
fats. 

In  the  Philippines  only  four  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  the  18,600,000  acres  of  potential  agricultural  land  are 
under  cultivation.  The  islands,  in  fact,  could  support  three 
times  the  present  population.  The  opening  up  of  free  land 
is  opposed  by  the  landlords  on  the  grounds  that  if  free 
land  was  available  rents  would  fall. 

In  Indo-China  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  utilised 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  about  20,000 
square  miles  of  uncultivated  land  that  could  support  a 
population  of  36  millions,  or  one  and  a  half  times  the 
present  population. 

In  Burma,  where  about  18  million  acres  are  cultivated, 
another  fifty  or  sixty  million  acres  are  available,  although 
much  is  not  fit  for  rice  growing.  Malaria,  however,  has 
made  many  fertile  areas  uninhabitable.  In  Siam  some 
90  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land  grows  rice,  but  this  totals 
only  ten  per  cent,  of  Siam’s  200,000  square  miles. 

If  we  include  the  possibilities  of  increased  wheat 
production,  the  developments  of  yet  unexploited  areas  in 
China,  Manchuria,  India  and  Central  Asia,  and  of  deep-sea 
•fishing  (the  tropical  waters  of  the  Pacific  are  possibly  the 
greatest  unexploited  food  source  in  the  world)  and  of  a 
pastoral  industry,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  barriers  to  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  are  not  those  of  area  or  fertility. 

Up  to  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  Century  Asia  was  as 
prosperous,  if  not  more  prosperous,  than  Europe.  If 
present  political,  economic  and  social  problems  are  solved, 
there  is  no  reason  why  Asia  could  not  feed  her  peoples 
as  well  as  they  deserve,  and  certainly  as  well  as  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 


CIVIL  AIR  TRANSPORT  IN  INDIA 

by  D.  ChakrcH’erti 

(Indian  Representative,  I.C.A.O.*,  Montreal) 


ONE  who  is  fairly  familiar  with  conditions  in  India 
will  feel  confident  to  say  that  air  transport  has  quite 
a  bright  future  in  that  country.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  this  optimism. 

Firstly,  India  is  a  country  of  vast  distances,  like  the 
United  States  of  America,  Australia,  Brazil  and  Canada 
and  the  populous  and  industrial  centres  of  the  country 
are  in  most  cases  widely  separated. 

Secondly,  the  surface  transport  is  comparatively 


under-developed  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  speed  and 
comfort,  it  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  offer  any  serious  com¬ 
petition  to  air  transport 

Thirdly,  the  meteorological  conditions  in  the  country 
are  extremely  favourable  for  air  travel.  Except  for  one  or 
two  months  in  the  year,  during  which  severe  monsoon  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  in  some  parts,  weather  conditions  are  ideal 

*  Internationd  Civil  Aviation  Organisation. 
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for  flying.  This  is  borne  out  very  convincingly  by  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  air  services,  even  when  no  aerodrome  in 
India  is  provided  with  any  tjme  of  “  blind  landing  ” 
system,  can  boast  of  a  reg^arity  figure  of  95  to  99% !  To 
quote  some  recent  statistics,  the  regularity  figure  in  the 
first  half  of  1947  was  99.1%,  while  it  was  95.9%  for  the 
second  half  of  the  year. 

It  has  often  been  asked  if  air  transport,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  expensive  form  of  transport,  can 
ever  have  a  chance  of  survival,  leave  alone  a  healthy 
growth  in  a  poor  country  like  India.  I  would  not  try  to 
guess  how  an  economist,  armed  with  all  the  facts  and 
figures  relating  to  the  breakdown  of  the  population  of  the 
country  into  different  income  groups,  would  answer  this 
question.  But  anyone  who  has  studied  air  traffic  figures 
and  has  watched  passengers  embark  and  disembark  at  a 
busy  airport  in  India  will  feel  satisfied  that  even  if  the 
average  income  of  the  population  there  is  extremely  low, 
the  number  of  people  with  a  big  enough  income  to  pay  for 
air  travel  is  sufficiently  large  to  ensure  the  growth  of  a 
fairly  large  air  transport  industry  in  the  country.  If  one 
adds,  in  terms  of  money,  the  value  of  time  saved  by  air 
transport  as  compared  with  slow  surface  travel,  the  future 
of  the  former  in  India  seems  assured.  It  is  true  that  with 
the  rapid  development  and  improvement  of  surface  traffic 
air  transport  is  likely  to  meet  with  keener  competition 
from  that  quarter.  Yet  it  can  be  surmised  that  air  trans¬ 
port  will  abo  progress,  and  that  advanced  technique  and 
more  efficient  management  will  place  it  in  a  better 
position  to  meet  that  competition  with  greater  confidence 
and  success. 

India  can  justifiably  feel  satisfied  with  her  record  of 
air  transport  during  the  post-war  period,  which  for  the 
purpose  of  this  review,  we  may  take  to  start  from  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  1946.  It  is  true  that  even  on  that  date  civil  avia¬ 
tion  had  not  completely  put  off  its  wartime  garb.  But 
from  an  analysis  of  the  traffic  figures  one  can  see  that  by 
tiiat  date  civU  air  transport  had  been  well  on  its  way  to 
normal  operation  and  most  of  the  wartime  traffic  had 
disappear^. 

During  the  year  1946,  the  total  mileage  flown  by  the 
airlines  in  India  was  4.52  million  while  in  1947  this  figure 
rose  to  9.27  million  miles  or  more  than  double.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  in  India  in  1946  was  just 
over  100,000,  while  in  1947  this  figure  grew  to  nearly 
258,000.  Traffic  in  freight  and  mail  also  showed  remarkable 
increase  during  the  year. 

Speaking  in  terms  of  “ton-miles,”  a  normal  yard¬ 
stick  for  the  measurement  of  traffc  in  air  transport,  the 
total  traffic  on  the  airlines  in  India  was  8.5  million  ton 
miles  in  1946  and  15  million  in  1947.*  This  indicates  an 
increase  of  76%  over  the  1946  figure.  When  it  is  recalled 
that  the  air  services  in  India  were  running  imder  a  great 
handicap,  due  to  abnormal  conditions  in  the  country  for 
nearly  four  months  of  1947,  the  significance  of  this 
achievement  becomes  still  more  apparent  As  the  traffic 
figures  are  still  showing  an  upward  trend,  one  can  con¬ 
fidently  hope  that  the  total  traffic  for  the  year  1948  will  be 
well  over  the  20  million  mark.  This  advance  from  15  to  20 
million  ton  miles  would  represent  an  increase  of  33^% 
during  the  year. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  aircraft  miles 
figures  of  India  with  those  of  some  other  states  of  the 
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world  who  are  leading  in  the  field.  The  latest  figures  for 
the  various  states  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  1947 
statistics  give  a  general  idea  of  the  place  Indian  air  trans- 
port  holds  in  the  world  of  aviation : 


Country 

Total  Aircraft  mileage 
for  1947  {millions) 

U.S.A. 

395.54 

U.K. 

39.07 

Australia 

28.17 

Canada 

22.75 

Brazil 

20.58 

Mexico 

15.10 

Netherlands 

10.56 

Colombia 

9.27 

India 

8.99 

Data  on  International  Air  Transport  published  by  I.C.A.O. 

In  the  month  of  May  of  this  year,  the  total  mileage  of 
scheduled  Indian  airlines  was  1.02  million  miles.  On  that 
basis,  the  total  aircraft  mileage  in  the  year  will  be  12.24, 
million  miles.  As  India  started  to  operate  a  service  from 
India  to  the  U.K.  in  June  this  year,  and  several  new  air 
services  on  new  lines,  have  also  started  operations  since 
then,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  total  aircraft  mileage 
for  the  year  1948  can  be  estimated,  and  may  easily  reach 
15  million  miles. 

It  is  a  happy  sign  in  the  field  of  air  transport  in  India 
that  though  the  total  mileage  and  the  capacity  offered  have 
rapidly  increased,  there  has  been  no  drop  in  the  “load 
factor,”  which  is  the  percentage  of  capacity  used  to  the 
capacity  offered.  This  is  a  useful  method  for  measuring 
the  soundness  of  the  planning  of  air  transport  of  a  country 
and  is  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  consideration  of 
economics  of  air  transport.  The  figures  of  load  factors  for 
the  airlines  in  India  for  the  last  two  years  are  given  below : 


Period 

Load  Factor 

First  half  1946 

73.0 

Second  half  1946 

76.0 

First  half  1947 

76.3 

Second  half  1947 

83.2 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  though  the  load  factor 
has  been  fairly  steady  during  the  whole  of  1946  and  the 
early  part  of  1947,  it  has  shown  rapid  increase  in  the  lat-. 
ter  half  of  the  year  1947.  It  is  too  early  to  say  yet  if  this 
increase  is  oidy  a  “freak  jump”  due  to  exceptional 
periodic  or  “loc^”  circumstances  or  if  it  indicates  a  steady 
permanent  rise  in  the  slojw'of  the  curve.  The  figure  for 
1948,  which  is  not  yet  available,  will  answer  this  question. 
In  any  case,  the  fact  that  the  Indian  air  services,  while 
showing  considerable  increase  in  aircraft  mileage,  have 
manag^  to  maintain  a  relatively  high  load  factor,  is  ia 
itself  a  matter  of  satisfaction.  It  is  certainly  a  healthy 
sign  of  growth  of  air  transport  in  India. 

There  are  many  technical,  economic  and  political  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  the  development  and  progress  of  air  trans¬ 
port  and  one  generally  hesitates  to  make  any  forecast.  But 
in  India,  the  conditions  seem  to  be  so  favourable  and  the 
general  trend  of  development  has  been  so  encouraging 
ffiat  one  feels  confident  to  pro^Aesy  that  given  normal 
opportunities,  air  transport  in  India  will  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  progress  that  it  has  made  in  recent  years  and  fulfil 
the  promise  that  it  has  shown  during  the  early  stages  of 
its  ^owth. 
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ECONOMIC 

NOTES 


BRITISH  RADIO  INDUSTRY  AND 
FAR  EAST. 

The  importance  of  the  Far  East  as  a 
market  for  the  British  Radio  Industry 
may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  fact 
that  in  1947  India  and  Pakistan  took 
16  per  cent,  Malaya  4.4  per  cent., 
Hong  Kong  1.8  per  cent.,  Burma  1.2 

FIRST  NINE  MONTHS,  1948 


per  cent.,  China  1.1  per  cent.,  Indoiw 
esia  0.5  per  cent,  and  Thailand  0.1 
per  cent.,  e.g.,  together  25.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports  of  this  industry. 
The  table  below  shows  the  yalue  of 
exports  to  these  countries  during  the 
first  9  months  of  this  year  and  the 
total  1947  exports. 


Sets  and 
Radiograms, 
incl.  Chassis 

£ 

Components,  Test¬ 
ing  E  q  u  i  p  m  ent, 
Sound  reproducing 
apnaratus 
£ 

Transmitters, 
Navigational  Aids, 
Industl.  Electronic 
equinment 
£ 

Valves 

£ 

Total 

£ 

1947 

Whole  Year 
Total 

£ 

India 

282,149 

117,689 

14,015 

62,891 

476.744 

)  1.629,309 

Pakistan 

79.720 

11,230 

12,589 

21.794 

126,233 

) 

Malaya 

151,047 

87,834 

12,981 

31,782 

283.644 

283.644 

Burma 

42,557 

12,330 

3,885 

7,552 

66.324 

117,271 

Hong  Kong 

169,318 

184,033 

China 

297,223 

111,303 

Indonesia 

159 

1,722 

5,077 

1,239 

8,197 

50,289 

Thailand 

27,454 

1532 

A  certain  decline  in  exports, 
especially  in  radio  sets,  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  industrialisation  of 
some  countries  which  now  manufac¬ 
ture  these  goods  themselves.  The 
increased  export  to  China  is  con¬ 


nected  with  radar  equipment 
deliveries.  According  to  Unesco, 
requirements  in  broadcasting  equip¬ 
ment  (transmitters)  in  Asia  are  enor¬ 
mous,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Pakistan  and  Burma.  Even  India. 


which  owns  a  network  of  an  overall 
power  of  350  kilowatts,  has  in  fact, 
only  one  kilowatt  per  million  inhabi¬ 
tants.  As  far  as  receiving  sets  are 
concerned,  the  position  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  table: 


FARNWORTH  &  JARDINE 

LIMITED 


WOOD  AGENTS  &  BROKERS 


5  RUMFORD  PLACE  *  LIVERPOOL  3 


Cables:  •‘FARNWORTH’*,  LIVERPOOL 
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COUNTRY  MANUFACTURING  POSSIBILITIES 


No.  of  Receivers 
per  1,000  popuL 

0.3 

1.7 

0.7 

5 

1 

0.9 


No  local  industry. 

In  1947  industry  practically  non-existent.  A  few  assembly- 
shops.  Difficulties  in  obtaining  even  spare  parts. 
Industry  quite  recent  Production  planned:  20.000  sets 
per  year.  (Insufficient  for  country’s  needs.) 

No  lo^  industry. 

No  indus^.  Construction  of  a  factory  planned. 

No  local  industry. 


^urma  . 

No.  of 

Receiving  Sett 
5.000 

China  . 

800.000 

India  . 

230,025 

Malay  . 

28,000 

Pakistan  . 

75,000 

Philippines  ..... 

18,220 

As  the  export  of  components 
represents  an  important  part  in  the 
total  exports  of  the  British  radio 
industry. .  special  facilities  will  be 
given  to  manufacturers’  agents  and 
engineers  from  abroad  at  the  private 
exhibition  of  British  components  and 
test  gear,  which  will  be  organised  by 
the  ^dio  Component  Manufacturers 
Federation  in  March  in  London. 


INDIA  COUNTS  ON  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRI^ 

Addressing  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Calcutta,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13th,  Dr.  John  Matthai,  India’s 
Finance  Minister,  said  that  unless  the 
Government’s  resources  were  supple¬ 


mented  with  all  the  resources  of 
private  enterprise,  no  substantial  pro¬ 
gress  in  economic  development  could 
be  achieved.  There  would  be  an 
increasing  held  for  private  enterprise 
in  India  considering  the  country’s 
industrial  potentialities,  and  its  exten¬ 
sive  internal  and  external  markets. 


E.CAJi'j;.  SESSION. 

The  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  ended  on  Dec¬ 
ember  11th  its  fourth  session,  which 
had  lasted  a  fortnight,  at  Lapstone, 
N.S.  Wales,  Australia.  The  confer¬ 
ence  adopted  a  resolution  on  plans 
for  the  Commission’s  economic  sur¬ 
vey  of  1948  and  approved  in  prin¬ 


ciple  an  intermim  report  on  its 
activities  to  be  submitted  to  the  U.N. 
Economic  and  Social  Council  next 
February.  Although  the  Commission 
endorsed  recommendations  of  a 
working  party  on  measures  for  indus¬ 
trial  development,  the  question  was 
considered  too  complex  for  disposal 
and  was  delegated  to  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  to  study  the  matter 
during  the  next  three  months.  The 
next  session  of  E.C.A.F.E.  will  be 
held  in  the  autumn  of  1949  at  Singa¬ 
pore.  During  the  course  of  the 
session  Nepal  and  the  Indonesian 
Republic  were  admitted  as  associate 
members,  but  the  Netherlands  dele¬ 
gation  withdrew  in  protest  against  the 
latter. 


The  London  &  Eastern  Trade  Bank  Ltd^ 
38  Lombard  Street,  London,  E*C3 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS  COLLECTIONS 
HOME  and  OVERSEAS  SECURITIES,  COUPONS 
FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  FOREIGN  NOTES  and  COIN 

TRAVELLERS’  CHEQUES 

CORRESPONDENTS  EVERYWHERE 


•THE  BANK  GIVES  A  PERSONAL  SERVICE  TO  ALL  ITS  CUSTOMERS 


Telephone 

mansion  House  7881 


Telegrams  and  Cables : 
EASTRABANK  LONDON 


PAKISTAN’S  AGRICULTURAL 
PROBLEMS. 

While  in  London  on  his  way  back 
from  the  F.A.O.  Conference,  which 
took  place  in  Washington  at  the  end 
of  November,  Mr.  H.  S.  M.  Ishaque. 
O.B.E.,  Joint  Secretary  or  Pakistan’s 
Ministry  of  Food.  Agriculture  and 
Health,  told  a  conference  about  his 

country’s  food  and  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems.  Before  the  partition,  the  terri¬ 
tories  now  comprising  Pakistan 
produced  a  small  food  surplus. 
Owing  to  the  changed  density  of  pop¬ 
ulation  through  the  arriyal  of  2 

million  people  in  the  area,  consump¬ 

tion  requirements  had  increased, 

while  the  per  capita  production  had 
suffered  b^ause  of  the  flux  in  the 
farming  population.  The  help  oflerwi 
by  F.A.O,  was  limited  to  technical 

advice  and  the  Pakistan  Government 

were  considering  schemes  by  which 
they  could  increase  food  praduction. 
The  first  step  would  be  mechanisa¬ 
tion  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  size  of  farm  (2.53  acres  in  East 

Bengal  and  7-8  acres  in  West  Pakis¬ 
tan)  was  not  suitable  for  cultivation 
by  tractors.  It  is,  therefore,  being 
considered  to  encourage  the  forma¬ 


tion  of  agricultural  co-operatives 
without  interference  with  existing 
land  tenure.  The  purchase  of  large 
numbers  of  tractors  for  these  co-oper- 
atiyes  as  well  as  for  reclaimed  areas 
was  contemplated  and  so  was 
the  use  of  artificial  irriga¬ 
tion.  Another  important  step  was 
the  education  of  farmers  through  a 

system  of  district  agricultural  officers 

and  experimental  farms.  The  most 

important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the 
overaU  development  of  Pakistan  was 
linked  up  with  industrialisation  which 
would  increase  the  consumption  and 

purchasing  power  of  the  population. 


ECONOMIC  AID  TO  KOREA. 

An  economic  aid  agreement  between 

the  U.S.  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 
was  siped  at  Seoul  on  December 

lOth.  T^e  U.S.  wiU  provide  economic 
assistance  through  E.C.A.  (Economic 
Co-operation  Administration)  which 
will  take  over  from  the  Army  the 

$125  mUlion  programme  which  was 
authorised  by  Congress  last  June  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1949. 
Before  that,  the  U.S.  has  spent  more 


than  $250  million  for  food,  fertilisers 
and  agricultural  supplies  in  Korea. 
After  his  return  to  Washington  on 
December  20th  from  his  tour  to 
China.  Japan  and  Korea.  Mn  Paul  G. 
Hoffnian.  E.C.A.  Administrator, 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  organisa¬ 
tion  would  take  over  the  programme 
of  economic  assistance  to  Korea 

between  January  1st  and  March  15th. 

He  added  that  the  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment  was  at  the  moment  surveying 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  South 
Korea,  including  the  modernisation 
of  coal  and  tungsten  mines  as  weU  as 

the  building  up  of  the  fishing  indus¬ 
tries.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  officials 

of  that  country  which  he  called  “a 
bastion  of  democracy  in  Asia.”  but 
explained  that  it  would  take  at  least 
5  years  to  develop  sufficient  power 

resources  in  South  Korea,  which  was 

cut  off  from  the  power  of  the  north¬ 
ern  zone,  and  to  bring  the  industrial 
activities  there  into  full  operation. 
Mr.  Hoffman  thought  that  the  coal 
mines,  which  have  not  been  modern¬ 
ised  in  any  way,  the  tungsten 

industry  and  fisheries  could  be  deve¬ 
loped  to  give  South  Koreans  a  fair 
standard  of  living. 


BRITISH  EASTERN  MERCHANTS  CO.  LTD. 

8  DRAPERS  GARDENS,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

(Established  1919J  IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 

BRITISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  GOODS  AND  COMMODITIES 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 


ENQUIRIES  INVITED  FROM  BRITISH  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 


Telephone: 

central  0571  (5  lines) 


Telegrams  and  Cables: 

BEMCO  London 


STEEL  BROTHERS 

&  Co.  Ltd* 

EAST  INDIA  MERCHANTS  •  ESTABLISHED  1870 


Burma  -  India  -  Ce:ylon  -  Siam  -  China  ^  Italy 

Palestine  -  Lebanon  -  TranS'Jordan  -  Brazil 


Head  Office : 

24-28  LOMBARD  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C.3 

Inland  Telcsnma  :  Ste^4  ^<a|Ac.  LoadooU  Cables  t  Steel.  London 

Telephon^l  ft^nsion  ftome  0982  Bentley’s  Second  Phraae  Code 


Head  Office  in  the  East :  • 

622  MERCHANT  STREET, 
RANGOON,  BURMA 


EXPORTS:  Rice,  Teak,  Oil,  Cotton, 
Rubber,  General  Produce, 
Cement,  Tin. 

IMPORTS  :  General  Merchandise,  Yarns, 
Piece  Goods,  Hardware,  Mill 
Stores,  etc. 

SHIPPING:  Agents  in  Burma  for  Bibby, 

Henderson  and  other  Lines. 

INSURANCE  :  Lloyd’s  Agents  at  Rangoon. 

Agents  for  leading  Insurance 
Companies. 


MANAGING  AGENCIES :  IndoirBurma 

Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Attock  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.  ; 
Consolidated  Cotton  &.  Oil  Mills,  Ltd';’  Burma 
Cement  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Pyinma  Development  Co., 
Ltd.  ;  Lenya  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.  • 

SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES :  The  Burma  Co., 
Ltd. ;  Garbutt  &.  Co.  (1928),  Ltd.  ;  George 
Gordon  &.  pq.  (Burma), 'Ltd'';  •  Ste«i  Brothers 
&  Co.  (Siam),  Ltd. 


NEEDS  YOUR  HELP 


'the  most  frightful  human 

suffering  exists  in  China  co-day. 
Will  you  not  do  something  to 
relieve  it,  by  sending,  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  British  United  Aid  to 
China?  This  is  the.  only  Fund 

in  the  United  Kingdom  main¬ 

tained  by  public  subscriptions 

to  support  the  many  relief 
organisations  in  China,  irres¬ 
pective  of  politics,  creeds  and 
racial  differences  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  Anglo-Chinese  friendship. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

By  sending  a  donation  direct. 
By  joining,  or  starting  a  penny- 
a-week  group  in  your  street  or 
at  your  place  of  work.  By 
running  dances,  whist  drives, 

bazaars  and  exhibitions.  By 

organising  or  helping  on  Flag- 
Days.  All  bring  in  much- 
needed  money. 


WHERE  THE  money  GOES 

Every  kind  of  useful  relief 
fund  in  China  is  supported  by 
British  United  Aid  to  China. 
A  full  list  of  thes^  organisa¬ 
tions  and  of  the  amounts  con¬ 
tributed  to  each  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

READ  THE 
“CHINA  REVIEW” 

This  monthly  magazine  keeps 
you  in  touch  with  Anglo- 

Chinese  affain.  Price  4d.  per 
copy,  or  5/-  a  year,  post  free. 

BRITISH  UNITED 
AID  TO  CHINA 

(Reg.  under  War  Charities  Act  I9i0) 

(Dep(.E.W.) 

25  CHARLES  ST.,  LONDON.  W.l 
Pk4Hi«:  GrMrMioff  2253*5 


EASTERN  WORLD 

ECONOMIC  INFORMATION 

Following  increased  enquiries  from  our 

subscribers,  EASTERN  WORLD  has  set 

up  a  special 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT 

which,  for  a  moderate  fee,  will  deal 
promptly  with  economic  questions 
concerning  countries  of  the  East  and 
West.  It  will  supply  detailed  statistics  on 
production,  export,  import  and  re-export 
of  commodities  and  manufactured  goods, 
and  information  on  foreign  trade  and 
currency  regulations.  Enquiries  on  any 
other  economic  and  commercial  matters 
are  welcomed  and  will  be  dealt  with 
either  by  the  London  Department*  or  by 
correspondents  on  the  spot. 

* 

Apply  to : 

INFORMATION  DEPT.,  EASTERN  WORLD 
141  Wellesley  Court,  Maids  Vale,  London,  W.9 
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PRODUCTS 


CONCRETE 


ever  Increaiina  uses 

thrcuahcut  the  wcrid 


INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION  LTD 


are  exclusive  distributing 
agents  for  many  of  the 
LATEST  MACHINES 
specialising  in  this  field 

These  include: 

HIGH  SPEED  MASS  PRODUCED  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS 
PARTITION  BLOCKS  ETC.  REINFORCED  ROLLED  CONCRETE  JOISTS 
CONCRETE  PIPES  OF  ALL  TYPES.  ALSO 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  AGGREGATE 
PRODUCED  FROM  SHALES  and  CLAYS 
SPECIALISED  MACHINERY 
IN  MANY  OTHER  TRADES 


QUALIFIED  ENGINEERS 
WILL  DEAL  WITH  YOUR 
PARTICULAR  REQUIREMENTS 


International  Corporation 

Telegrams:  SLOANE  3586  LIMITED 

19  EBURY  STREET  *  LONDON  *  SWI 


